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CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
SURPLUS-------+-+--=--. $2,395,450.73 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
rene a cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Eyual toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
Secretary 
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BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 
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FIRST-CLASS 20422 IN 4 REFINED 


German Family at Leipsic 
Germany. Excellent opportunity for parents wishing 
to have their children educated in Europe. For parti- 
culars address BERNHARD GERHARD, 53 Arndtstrasse, 
Leipsic, Germany, or W. P. GERHARD, 6 Astor Place, 
New York City. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. — 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Verses: Translations and Hymns. 


By W. H. Furness, D. D., of Philadelphia. 1 vol. 
16mo, $1.25. 

A delightful little book, containing ms of re- 
markable elevation and beauty. Dr. Furness pos- 
sesses both scholarship and poetic expression in so 
high degree that his translations are admirable, while 
his hymns have a tone so lofty and pure, and a spirit 
so trustful and sympathetic, as to give them a peculiar 
and enduring charm. 


Frank’s Ranch ; 


Or, My Holiday in the Rockies. Being a Contribution 
to the Inquiry into what we are to do with our 
Boys. By the Author of ‘An Amateur Angler’s 
Days in Dovedale.” With Illustrations. 
16mo, $1.25. 

A very fresh and readable book by an English gen- 
ones who recently visited his son’s ranch in the 

‘ar West. 


1 vol. 


Macaulay’s Complete Works. 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 


A new and very desirable edition of the Complete 
Works of THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY (Baron 
Macaulay). Including the History of England in 
8 volumes, the Essays in 6 volumes, and the 
Speeches and Poems, with Papers on the Indian 
Penal Code, in 2 volumes. The set, 16 volumes, 
crown 8yvo, gilt top, carefully printed and tastefully 
bound, Price, in cloth, $20.00 ; half calf, $40.00. 


Life of Ole Bull. 


By Sara C. BuLL. With a Steel Portrait and other 
Illustrations. New Edition. Price reduced from 
$2.50 to $1.50: 7 
An interesting memoir of his brilliant, laborious. 

brave, kind life; of his genius, originality, and ad- 

ventures.— Boston Advertiser. 
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INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIG- 
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“The Capitulation 
of Sedan,” 
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A New Portrait of Gladstone, 
“Gladstone and his Cabinet, ’84.” 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
HE agitation about Mr. Garland’s connection with the Pan- 
Electric Company continues, and there have been rumors of 
his resignation, and also emphatic denials of those rumors. None 
of Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet nominations impressed us more pleas- 
antly than that of Mr. Garland, and we still retain our faith in the 
purity of his intentions. But we must admit that these disclosures 
show an imprudence on his part which very seriously militates 
against his usefulness in the place he now occupies. We have not 
atall changed our mind as to the animus of much of the attack up- 
on him, whose focus we observe is in Boston. In that city of the 
Bell Telephone interests, the excitement has reached such a height 
since Mr. Lamar’s decision, that the preachers have begun to take 
it into the pulpit ; and the newspapers of all shades of opinion are 

for once agreed in denunciation of Mr. Garland. 





THE illness of Mr. Edmunds has delayed the final action of 
the Senate in the matter of its demand for the papers on file in the 
executive departments with regard to removals from national of- 
fices. But his special report on the subject is already known in its 
substance, and it foreshadows vigorous action on the part of the 
Senate in asserting its claims. Mr. Edmunds has looked closely 
into the history of the question, and he finds that from the beginning 
of the government there has been an admission of the right ofthe 
Senate to have access to all the papers on file in the executive de- 
partments, which relate to any business it has in hand. The con- 
stitutional right of the Senate to be consulted with regard to re- 
movals from office is discussed in a report made by Mr. Calhoun 
in 1835, in which he asserted the right of the Senate to be informed 
of all removals made during the recess, and the President’s 
reasons for making them. The power to remove without cause Mr. 
Calhoun claimed, is “ neither inherent in the executive department, 
nor vested by the Constitution in that department, nor legitimate- 
ly by precedent. The recognition of the power by the Congress 
of 1789 was intended to be and was restricted to the removal of 
unfaithful, dishonest and incompetent officials, and did not embrace 
the indiscriminate removal of those who, on account of their po- 
litical opinions or party predilections, might become obnoxious to 
the President. The right of removal for just cause was recog- 
nized. The recognition stopped there.” 

It is gratifying to find such sound teaching as this alleged by 
the Senate’s committee, and the best thing for the country is that 
this controversy should drive the Senate to take higher ground than 
it contemplated on this whole question. The assumed but quite 
unconstitutional power of removal from office without cause is the 
root-evil of our political system. Its overthrow must be the begin- 
ning of any real reform of the civil service. We must restore our sys- 
tem of government to its own ideal in this respect, as that existed 
in the minds of the authors of the constitution. A return tothe 
true ideal of a thing is the only right sense of the word “re- 
form.” The introduction of arrangements borrowed from other 
political systems, such as competitive examinations, is not reform 
but revolution. 





IN a very able speech Mr. Sherman defined his attitude on 
the question as one of hearty accord with his colleagues. He de- 
nied the right of President Cleveland to stigmatize the good names 
of thousands of Republican officials by declaring first that he 
would remove for cause only, and then turning these men out of 
office without a word of exculpation. He showed from his own 
record as Secretary of the Treasury that the right of the Senate to 
all papers on file in the executive departments had been continu- 
ously asserted, and that it had been conceded without any serious 








dispute until the present Administration found it convenient to 
dispute it in this case. He declared his readiness to excuse the 
President from sending to the Senate papers he regarded as of a 
confidential character. To this exception we take objection. Have 
confidential papers any right to be on the files of the executive 
department, when their contents are not relative to business of a 
strictly confidential nature, such as the reports of our ministers to 
the State Department? Should any person have the right to send 
confidential papers to the executive as a basis for the removal of 
officials from offices of trust or profit? Has not the official under 
the national government a right to ask that such communications 
shall be protected no farther than are all privileged communica- 
tions made in good faith? Mr. Sherman’s exception is much too 
large. 





WE have not taken the trouble to keep up our list of convicted 
criminals appointed to office under this Administration, and of 
course on the strength of recommendations from Democratic lead- 
ers. But there is one casein Indiana which deserves separate 
mention. Mr. Barney Conroy has been made Transfer Mail 
Agent at Indianapolis. He was recommended by the Governor 
of the State, four of the next highest officials of the state govern- 
ment, and a judge of the state supreme court. They certified to 
his record as “ an earnest worker in the cause of Democracy, and 
one always at the polls early and late,” and also as “a hard work- 
ing, honest citizen.”” Mr. Conroy has served one term of impris- 
onment for grand larceny, and another for highway robbery. He 
has been indicted again and again for petit larceny, robbery, riot- 
ing and assault, but managed to evade conviction. And this no- 
torious criminal fills up the conception of an honest man and a 
good citizen in the estimate of six Democratic officials in the state 
government of Indiana! 





THE criticisms made on the removals and appointments in 
the Indian bureau may be repeated in the case of the office of the 
Controller of the Currency. As organized by Mr. Knox, this was 
one of the most efficient and responsible departments of the pub- 
lic service. Mr. Knox allowed no political influence with ap- 
pointments in his office. He would have experts and experts on- 
ly for the work of bank inspection ; and he did succeed in giving 
the American people the highest degree of security it ever pos- 
sessed in the matter of honest and lawful management of the 
banks. Mr. Cleveland has treated these important places as a 
part of the spoils of office. All but a few of Mr. Knox’s staff have 
been displaced, and their offices given to politicians who have no 
experience in the work they have to do. Asa consequence of 
these changes the national banking system must lose the high de- 
gree of safety it possessed under Mr. Cleveland’s Republican pre- 
decessors, and the door will be opened for such rascalities as were 
the disgrace of American banking before the war. 





THE House Committee of Ways and Means is toiling over a 
new tariff bill, which is not to be constructed on the horizontal 
principle. Mr. Morrison has learnt by experience that he cannot 
carry a measure to which the Randall wing of the party does not 
give its assent, so he has taken that gentleman into his counsels, 
and they are elaborating a compromise tariff. That Mr. Randall 
is sufficiently destitute of convictions in this matter to abandon 
his Protectionist professions as soon as this seems likely to pay, is 
no secret from any one who has watched his course in Congress, 
and especially his transactions with the Free Traders in the case 
of Mr. Wood’s abortive tariff bill. But that the Democratic mem- 
bers who acted with Mr. Randall last year are equally unprinci- 
pled, is not so clear. Mr. Randall undertook to deliver their votes 
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on that famous occasion, but had not the success he expected. 
These gentlemen had the wit to remember that they had consti- 
tuencies behind them who were not so indifferent to the issues at 
stake as is the Fourth Ward of Philadelphia, and—as they told 
Mr. Randall when he called them into conference—it would have 
been political death for any of them to have voted for any tariff 
elaborated under such auspices. The Protectionist branch of the 
Democratic majority in the present House will be extremely fool- 
ish if they sacrifice their own future and the interest of their con- 
stituents to a political intrigue for Mr. Randall’s benefit. 





A BILL has been reported tothe House giving a government 
guarantee for fifteen years to the projectors of the Tehuantepec 
Ship Canal. Nothing is to be paid until it has been constructed. 
After that a certain annual aggregate of profit is to be guaranteed, 
but whatever is paid is to be a debt upon the future earnings of 
the enterprise. We object to the bill that it proposes to do this, 
whether the railway provea success or the reverse. The critics of 
Mr. Eads’s proposal never have denied the possibility of making a 
railroad across that isthmus. They only have asserted that if it 
were constructed it would be entirely useless for the purpose in 
view. If they are right—and they includesome very high author- 
ities on engineering—then the country would be required to pay 
$37,500,000 in fifteen annual instalments for an utterly unservice- 
able work. Congress should remember that no such railroad has 
ever been operated on any scale, and that no experiment has 
proved the feasibility of carrying loaded vessels by rail. 





THE hearing before the House Committee on Post-Offices is 
putting Mr. Vilas’s management of the foreign mail business be- 
fore the cotintry in an effective way, although the committee 
seems more likely to report on the question with reference to 
party interests than with reference to our commercial and postal 
wants. It would seem that nothing can be hoped from this Con- 
gress in the way of redress for the past in this matter. But it 
may be possible for it to put its appropriation for carrying the 
mails in American steamships into terms sufficiently mandatory 
to leave no room for the quibbling of the country lawyer whom 
Mr. Cleveland made Postmaster-General. 

The representatives of the United States and Brazilian Com- 
pany showed that they had not refused to carry the mails, but 
they had returned as utterly inadequate the compensation prof- 
fered by Col. Vilas. He would pay no more than the amount of 
sea and inland postage, or about $350 a trip of 11,000 miles, while 
the expense of handling the mails was five times as much. When 
they asked that they receive in addition the fees collected on the 
registered letters sent by their steamers, the Post-Office authorities 
evaded their request rather than refused it. The company had 
secured the establishment of facilities for forwarding letters by its 
steamers from Newport News, so as to enable merchants to send 
later advices:than by steamer from New York; and for this Col. 
Vilas and his underlings had claimed the credit. They hoped 
soon to be able to carry the mails as far south as Buenos Ayres, 
and they thought they were entitled to a reasonable encourage- 
ment in an undertaking which would be so highly beneficial to 
Americal commercial interests. They thought $5,000 a trip would 
not be an unfair compensation. Brazil sells us $51,000,000 worth 
of her products every year, and buys only $8,000,000 worth in re- 
turn,—mostly flour. This inequality is due largely to the de- 
pendence of our trade upon English vessels, which manage it so 
as to keep us out of our natural market with these neighbors 
southward. But Col. Vilas avows his opposition to any blending 
of commercial with postal considerations, and his pedantry is 
likely to cost us very dear if Congress do not take the matter 
vigorously in hand. 





THE House has done a good thing in passing Mr. Dingley’s 
second bill for the removal of needless burdens from American 
shipping. His former measure did much to make ship owning by 





Americans and under the American flag more profitable than it 
had been. But its practical operation brought to light a number 
of unjust charges which it had not reached. Even the present 
measure does not do away with everything it might, and it may 
need to be followed by athird. But it is a step in the right di- 
rection to throw on the national treasury the charges hitherto 
levied upon our shipping, not for its owners’ benefit, but for that of 
the public. 

Why does not Mr. Dingley now follow up his proposals with an 
adaptation of Cromwell’s Navigation Laws to the United States? 
It was those laws which, without paying a penny of subsidies, 
made England the first mercantile power on the sea. They ex- 
torted the praise of Adam Smith and of John Hill, and they were 
not repealed until 1850, when they had done their perfect work 
and could be of no further use to the nation. Their principle was 
that English ships only should be free to bring into English ports 
the commodities and products of any country whatsoever. Other 
ships might bring only the products of their own country and its 
colonies. When the laws were,passed, there was an outery from 
English merchants that they would be ruined for want of ships. 
Before a year was over, they had built ships enough for their car- 
rying trade, and the ground thus gained they never lost. 


THE quarrel over the Hamilton County (Cincinnati) Senators 
in the Ohio Legislature bids fair to be settled by the arrangement 
effected between the caucuses of the two parties. A special com- 
mittee of three from each has gone to Cincinnati to investigate the 
recent elections. Where questions of the admissibility of evidence 
arise, the committee is to refer these to Mr. Allen G. Thurman, 
and Mr. R. A. Harrison as a board ofarbitration. Any three mem- 
bers of the joint committee shall have power to make a report to 
the Legislature, and any number whatever may make a minority 
report. The committee has begun its work, and we see no reason 
to doubt that the evidence of the frauds will be found conclusive. 
Indeed we regard the plan as nothing else than a method of let- 
ting the Democrats down from an untenable position, and one 
whose occupancy is hurting the party before the country. 





THE enforcement of the Edmunds law in Utah seems to have 
entered upon anew phase. The houses of notorious polygamists 
are entered and searched; their polygamous wives are held to 
bail to answer for the offence; and rewards for the apprehension 
of the fugitive husbands are offered by the authorities. Mr. Can- 
non is the especial object of this display of energy, which thus far 
has failed to discover him. We doubt its expediency, as it is sure 
not to be sustained. Itis like the raids on the gambling hells and 
the houses of ill-fame by the police of our eastern cities, a spurt 
of vindictive righteousness which serves rather to bring the law 
into contempt. 





Some of the Free Trade newspapers are trying to identify the 
cause of Protection with that of the continued and indefinite coin- 
age of silver. That there is any common principle in the two 
things we have not been shown. The Boston Commercial Bulletin 
meets the charge by contrasting the vote on the bill for the coin- 
age of silver standard dollars with that which adopted the present 
tariff. Two states were unanimous against silver and for protec- 
tion. Of the eleven states which were unanimous in support of 
the tariff of 1883, fourteen votes were cast for the standard dollar, 
and twenty-four against it. Of the six states which were unani- 
mous against the tariff, seventeen votes were cast for silver coin- 
age and three against it. Mr. Carlisle, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Miles, 
and other Free Trade leaders, with the exception of Mr. Hurd, 
voted with Mr. Bland for the standard dollar. Evidently if there 
be a community of principle, neither side found it out. 





WE are sorry to see a disposition in the New York legislature 
to retreat from the principle of the reform in the government of 
New York city. By the law passed last session the responsibility 
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for good government is concentrated in the office of the Mayor. 
But because Mayor Grace is a Democrat, the Republicans of the 
legislature seem to think it a good move to take several appoint- 
ments of the first importance out of his hands, and to vest them in 
the police commissioners, who represent both parties. If any 
proof were needed of the inefficiency which results from divided 
responsibility, it would be furnished by the history of New York for 
the last thirty years. No sooner does the plan of uniting respon- 
sibility have a chance of trial, than petty politicians begin to 
whittle it away by moves and dodges for party advantage. This 
is not the road to reform nor the road to Republican victory in 
New York. 





THE shooting of Captain Crawford by Mexican troops while 
he was pursuing the warlike Apaches into Mexican territory, in 
accordance with the agreement between the two governments, 
has made a very disagreeable impression. As the story is told by 
those who were under the Mexican fire but escaped with their 
lives, it seems impossible that the Mexicans should have mistaken 
our soldiers for Apaches. Every precaution seems to have been 
taken to prevent such a mistake, and these were ample enough to 
have prevented it. There isa grave suspicion that the border 
jealousy of the Mexican troops was the real cause of the killing, 
and that the plea of mistake was an afterthought. At the same 
time there is large room for charity in view of the extent of Mexi- 
can stupidity ; and perhaps an apology and adequate compensation 
to Captain Crawford’s family should suffice us. 





THE anti-Chinese disturbances in Washington Territory have 
culminated in a collision between the rioters and the militia at 
Seattle, in the proclamation of martial law, and the appeal of the 
governor for national troops. It is gratifying to see that the lo- 
cal authorities are prepared to act with so much energy in the pro- 
tection of these helpless people. The people of the Pacific coast 
enjoy the general sympathy of the country in the difficulties 
created for them by the influx of Chinese labor. But at the same 
time the country is resolved to secure to the Chinese who are al- 
ready here all their natural rights as peaceable and lawful resi- 
dents. There is no disposition to recede from the legislation 
against the importation of the Chinese. Rather that legislation is 
sustained by a greater body of public opinion than ever, since the 
people of our eastern cities have had the opportunity of a direct 
acquaintance with the Mongolian laborer. But we are united in 
the purpose to put down such violence as this in Seattle with a 
vigor which republics only now dare to exercise. 





THE troubles in the coke regions of Western Pennsylvania, to 
which we referred last week, have some features of peculiar inter- 
est. The condition of the Hungarian and Italian laborers in the 
district is wretched in the extreme, and very few of the employers 
take any interest in the welfare of their workmen. As one of 
them frankly and publicly avowed, they find it to their interest to 
keep these people entirely dependent upon themselves. Most of 
them sell supplies of necessaries to the workmen, and break the 
laws of the State by paying wages in store-orders. The majority 
of these “‘ Huns ” are lodged in houses owned by their employers, 
in order again to increase their dependence. Many of them were 
turned out of these wretched hovels in the bitter cold weather of 
last week, because they had joined the strike; and one sheriff did 
himself and the law honor by refusing to execute any writs of 
ejectment, so long as the cold weathercontinued. There has been 
a marked rise in the profit of coking coal in the last three months, 
and a proportional rise in the wretched wages paid these men was 
expected by them. It was the refusal of any increase which pre- 
cipitated the strike. There is no excuse for the violence with 


which it was conducted; but many of the employers seem deter- 
mined to make the public forget that false step on the part of the 
workpeople, by the atrocity of the means they have used to force 
them to submission. 








THE composition of the new British ministry continues to be 
the subject of general comment. The selection of Lord Rosebery 
as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, that of Sir Farrer Herschell as 
Lord Chancellor, and that of Mr. Mundella as President of the 
Board of Trade, command the heartiest approval. Grave doubts 
are felt as to the making a good Chancellor of the Exchequer out 
of Sir W. Vernon Harcourt, ora first Lord of the Admiralty out of 
the Marquis of Ripon, while the appointment of Mr. Broadhurst, 
—a working-man by origin—as under-Secretary of the Home Gov- 
ernment Board, creates some astonishment. This generation may 
live to see a British ministry made up of Broadhursts. Mr. John 
Morley as Chief Secretary for Ireland, and the Earl of Aberdeen 
as Viceroy, please those who are most directly concerned, as fore- 
shadowing the end of coercion and the beginning of a government 
of Ireland according to Irish ideas rather than English. There is 
a very general impression that Mr. Gladstone could have done 
much better in making up a ministry if he had had the whole re- 
sources of the Liberal party to draw upon. 





THE attitude of the new Cabinet towards Irish questions is 
foreshadowed in the addresses of several of the members to their 
constituents, upon asking a reélection in accordance with the ab- 
surd rule which vacates theirseats in their accepting office. Every 
one who touches on the matter—and most of them do so—is for 
Irish self-government, with the reservation of the unity of the 
empire and the rights of the Crown. Some are more outspoken 
than others, but none of them, not even Mr. Chamberlain, pro- 
nounces for the perpetuation of the existing arrangement. And 
this is the more notable as Earl Spencer and Mr. Trevelyan, who 
tried to govern Ireland under a policy of coercion, are taking 
places in a ministry which declares coercion a costly failure, and 
that Ireland must have her way under reasonable safeguards for 
private and imperial rights. 

Mr. Gladstone, like Mr. Morley, thinks the final settlement of 
the Irish Land question must precede that of Home Rule. They 
will not trust the interests of the land-owning class to a Parlia- 
ment chosen by the Irish people in their present temper. 
great scheme for buying out the landlords by public money, and 
reselling their lands to the tenants, is to be introduced. It is pre- 
dicted that Mr. Parnell will resist this putting the land question 
before that of Home Rule. We have not observed any public ut- 
terance of Mr. Parnell’s which commits him to this course. His 
opposition will be based on the inherent injustice of the measure, 
and not on its precedence. He will oppose any proposal to pay 
the Irish landlords for improvements made by the tenants and 
then confiscated on the expiring of their lease, but that he will use 
his influence to defeat any measure of substantial justice simply 
because it does not conform to a certain order of procedure, we 
do not believe. 

In truth, Mr. Parnell has no motive to force a dissolution by 
quarreling with Mr. Gladstone. He cannot afford the fine thus 
imposed upon his Irish constituency by a new general election. 
If he opposes the present ministry it will be by delay and ob- 
struction, not by helping the Tories to a majority. 


Soa 





Ir is said that Mr. Trevelyan has been laid on the shelf by 
getting the place of Scotch Secretary in the new ministry. But thee 
Scotch Secretaryship is likely to prove a position of considerable 
importance at this session. The Highland Crofters are represented 
by five members, who are demanding for their constituents a 
law even more vigorous than that of 1881 for Ireland. They 
want a land court to fix fair rent, fixity of tenure and fgeedom of 
sale, and the breaking of the great deer parks in the interest of 
agriculture. These demands will be supported by the Home Rule 
party, and by the Collectivist Radicals under the leadership of 
Messrs. Collings, Chamberlain and Arch. It is quite probable that 
the question of small farms in the Highlands and the Hebrides will 
take up a large part of this session, and will call for skilful states- 
manship on Mr. Trevelyan’s part. 
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THE CASE OF DAKOTA. 


HE time has come, most reasonable Americans must admit, 
when the question of admitting or excluding a state should 
be considered fairly on its merits. Ifa Territory has enough pop- 
ulation, enough prospect of growth, and if its people are of the 
sort to increase the Republic’s vigor by their participation in its 
control, there ought to be no one narrow enough to interpose an 
objection. The time has gone by when it was thought needful in 
the interest of slavery to let no free state in unaccompanied by 
one in bondage, for the time happily has gone by when slave in- 
stitutions contend with free across the border line. There is no 
longer existing the reason that coupled Mississippi with Indiana, 
Alabama with Illinois, Missouri with Maine, and Arkansas with 
Michigan, and let them in by couples, regardless of the claims 
that each might separately present. Happily the Republic is now 
all free, and the spirit of itsinstitutions, by universal consent, is 
that of equality in political conditions. 

This being true, it is a pity that those members of Congress, 
who thirty years ago might have resisted the entrance of Kansas 
as a free state, must now obstruct the admission of Dakota, and so 
must bring to the view of 1886 the spectacle of 1856. Their proce- 
dure is a relic of the barbaric times. It belongs to the antique 
and archaic, and not to the class of the useful or sensible. If there 
is anew south, and if the Democratic party really lays claim to 
the possession of vitality, there must be a better exhibition than 
this which Mr. Vest, Mr. Butler and Mr. Morgan have been mak- 
ing. 

Since the Kansas debates there has been no more conclusive 
demonstration of the right of a new State to comein than has been 
offered for Dakota. She has the people,—more than any one of 
the half dozen smallest of the States already in. She is sure of 
growth ; there is no danger of repeating the Nevada experience. 
Her population is in fullsympathy with the Republie’s principles ; 
we shall not be getting a Utah into the family. In the course of 
the discussion none of these facts were really challenged. The 
efforts of the three Senators who were put forward as ob- 
structionists were painfully feeble at every point, for the simple 
reason that they did not and could not argue the main ques- 
tion upon its merits, and so were driven to the use of pretexts. 

It is to the credit of the Senators who conducted the affirma- 
tive side of the discussion, and especially of Mr. Harrison, in 
whose charge the bill was, that the opportunity of proving Da- 
kota’s claims to the satisfaction of the country was fully used. 
There will no longer be any question in regard to it. The people 
know and will remember that the exclusion of Dakota, like the 
exclusion of Kansas, is without other reason than the desire to ac- 
complish a party finesse. And as it was in the Kansas instance, it 
will be in this; the party of obstruction will find that they will 
lose more than they could possibly gain. The doing of so unjust 
and unreasonable a thing hangs round their necks like a millstone. 








GENERAL HANCOCK. 


bigs death of General Winfield Scott Hancock, (at Governor’s 
Island, N. Y., on the 9th inst., at the age of 62), was like that 
.of General McClellan, so recently, unexpected and sudden. It re- 
moves another of the conspicuous figures of the Civil War, a com- 
mander so distinguished that his rank in history will fall below 
only that of such leaders as Grant and Sherman. His character 
was essentially that of a soldier,—frank, resolute, and unquestion- 
ingly loyal to duty. It is, indeed, by the comparison with such a 
soldier as Hancock that the defect in certain other generals be- 
came evident: his entire and unhesitating fidelity to the Union ap- 
peared in the vigor of his blows against its assailants, while it 
seemed that they restrained themselves in each stroke, and feared 
to do all they might. He was a Democrat as decidedly as McClel- 
lan, but he was not one who permitted his party opinions to weak- 
en his performance of military duty. 





It was, in fact, lis soldierly training and characteristics that 
made him unsuitable jor the exalted civil office for which he was 
nominated in 1880. His sequaintance with the range of questions 
which come before the President could not have been extensive, 
and was, in fact, very limited, and it was certain, therefore, that 
he could bring to his office only a soldier’s good purpose and 
strong will, without the knowledge and experience of a states- 
man. Yet in the canvass he bore himself manfully, and accepted 
his defeat with dignity. Of all the Democrats whom their party 
has been inclined to nominate for the Presidency since 1860, Gen- 
eral Hancock could command as much Republican friendliness as 
any other, and very much more than most. 

General Hancock was another of the many distinguished men 
of Middle States blood developed by the war. He was born 
within half a dozen miles of the birthplace of General Grant’s 
mother, and while his parentage was on both sides entirely Penn- 
sylvanian, his family lines on the maternal side ran back to those 
Welsh and English immigrants who came a little later—about 
1729—than the first companies of Penn’s time. They were earn- 
est, steady yeomen, who bore their part in the affairs, civil and 
military, of their day, and who handed down no discreditas an in- 
heritance for their gallant descendant. 








THE LONDON MOB. 


hes outbreak of violence in London, and the attacks on prop- 

erty which have attended it, came to most people likea 
thunderbolt out of a clear sky. Yet as always is the case, there 
were premonitions of such trouble for some time past, and the 
danger of its recurrence is by no means slight. 

The east end of London is the scene of suffering more steadily 
recurrent and deeper than in any part of England, not excepting 
the ship-building districts of the North. Here are located the 
multitude of small trades whose aggregate product makes London 
the greatest of manufacturing centres. It is a manufacturing 
city without a factory, without a ship-yard, without one of the 
great centres of industrial life which characterize such cities gen- 
erally. In its great dockyards an army of men are employed on 
the most precarious terms and at the lowest wages. It is such 
classes as these which feel the pressure of hard times most sure- 
ly, and every winter the procession of the unemployed through 
the streets makes their sufferings double. 

The great influx from the country into London in recent years 
has made matters much worse. The decay of English agriculture 
has caused a great many farms to be laid down in grazing. They 
formerly sustained a considerable population, and they now em- 
ploy merely a few shepherds. The labor thus dismissed makes 
for the cities because there is nowhere else for it to go. The sta- 
tistics of the registrar-general show an increase in the population 
of the kingdom, but a marked decline in that of the rural districts 
generally. Just at the time when the cities are overtaxed by the 
demand for employment, this new burden is thrown on their re- 
sources. 

For years past there has been a notable influx of socialists 
from the continent into this mass of almost perennial misery. They 
and their English associates find it a fruitful field for the dissem- 
ination of their ideas. The man who has nothing to lose and 
everything to gain by social disorder is not a good subject for con- 
servative teaching. Hunger carries him over to the destructives, 
for revolutions, like armies, move on their bellies. At the same 
time the policy of the police toward this socialist propaganda has 
been calculated to aid it. They have not simply let it alone, as 
the wisest course would have been; nor have they suppressed it 
with a strong hand, which would have been the next wisest thing. 
They have attacked just enough to be irritating, to advertise it, to 
awaken the esprit de corps of itsadherents. They have enabled its 
leaders to pose as martyrs, as persecuted, as the objects of gross 
injustice, and thus to attract a larger and more zealous following. 
Their attempt to break up the peace of London follows not un- 
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naturally from the breaking up oftheir meetings on Sunday after- 
noons. 

The aimlessness of the movement generally is due to the at- 
omic condition of labor in the East End. In that region there are 
no Trades Unions, and no intelligent deliberation on the ends of 
agitation and the means to be taken to secure them. The wild 
and vague declamations of the Socialists are the only instruction 
in social problems the poor are receiving. This excites them quite 
enough, and fills them with ideals of what the condition of labor 
ought to be. But it furnishes no guidance as to proximate ends 
to be attained by the efforts of to-day. So when the mob around 
Nelson’s monument broke with law and order, and drove off the 
police, there was nothing to attempt next except the plunder of 
any house where provisions might supply their immediate wants, 
or where wealth tempted their cupidity. 

It was “the day of no judgment” which Palmerston said he 
feared for England. And their betters were as resourceless as 
they. No way was devised for restoring order. The army was 
garrisoning Ireland, or marching over Egyptian sands. The 
troops in the barracks kept quiet, apparently in the fear that they 
could not hold their own if they should attack. So for six hours 
50,000 desperate men plundered the wealthy districts of the 
wealthiest city in the world, and the work ceased only when they 
had worn themselves out and went to bed. 

The uprising is a lesson to Free Trade theorists, as a warning 
that the popular instinct holds the government responsible for the 
welfare of its subjects. No people under heaven has ever con- 
sented to be governed in accordance with Free Trade notions as to 
the sphere and duties of government. These notions have been ex- 
alted in England almost to a level with the Ten Commandments. 
And yet the first pressure of hunger scatters them to the winds, 
and the people cry for bread as the only thing that will avert 


revolution. 
N R. Cable’s resuscitation of Creole life in his novels awakened 
the reading community to a sense of the strong dramatic 
color there was in the old colonial characteristics of Louisiana. 
It may add to that interest to know that a Creole literature at one 
time took root in New Orleans, and promised for awhile to leave 
its impress on the intellectual development of the southwest. 
But that promise has faded away with the advancing infirmities 
of the two brothers who gave it birth. 

In the Hotel Dieu of New Orleans there now lingers a man 
broken with exposure and the weight of years, known in Louisi- 
ana as the good Abbé Rouquette, and among the Choctaws, from 
the bayous of the Misissippi Delta to the Indian Territory, as Cha- 
tah Ima or the one “like a Choctaw.” It was by this title that 
the red men endeavored to express the abnegation with which a 
man not of their own race tried to*be one with them, that he 
might raise them up to his ideal of faith and character. The sto- 
ry of the good priest’s life is uneventful, except in the honorable 
and loving veneration in which it has long been held. Seventy- 
three years ago Adrien Emmanuel Rouquette was born in a house 
on Royal street, in the Frence quarter of New Orleans. His pa- 
rents were rich and influential and of the best Creole extraction. 
So entirely was French his vernacular that his father sent him to 
Philadelphia, where an older brother, Francois, was studying law 
in the office of William Rawle, in order that he might acquire 
English. On his return, finding that his English associations were 
inpairing the quality of his mother tongue, driven by an opposite 
anxiety his parents sent him to France to finish his education and 
perfect his French. There he pursued the study of the civil law 
at Nantes, until he had taken his bachelor’s degree. He lingered 
in Paris in the days when Berryer led with unrivaled eloquence 
the Legitimatists in the Chamber of Deputies, after the revolution 
of 1830 was suppressed and feared, and when Lacordaire, just de- 
tached from L’ Avenir, anc rewarded by appointment to preach at 
the Notre Dame, drew all Paris to be enraptured with his speech. 
Rouquette was moved to deepest enthusiasm, and won from a 
forensic career, he devoted himself, much to the regret of his kin- 
dred, to the church. 

Adrien became a priest at the Ursulines Convent in New Or- 
leans in 1845. Four years before he brought out in Paris a vol- 
ume of verse entitled Les Savannes, Poesies américaines, which at- 
tracted attention at once, and which won from Sainte-Beuve, the 
prince of critics, a warm commendation. Great expectations 
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were formed of his pulpit eloquence when forty years ago he be- 
ganto preach. But all his acquaintance with Paris, all the ambi- 
tions once stirring him to a part in the world gradually receded 
before an increasing desire for solitude, and at his request he was 
stationed at St. Tammany parish on the Bayou Lacombe, where 
the most of his parishioners were Indians, and the seclusion was 
well-nigh complete. Here he built himself a rude hermitage un- 
der the oaks, which for a generation was the rallying place of the 
Indians, and where his humble life, so assimilated in its rudeness 
to their own, obtained recognition in the name they gave him, 
“Chatah Ima.” Among these people Abbé Rouquette continued, 
toiling with unwearied patience for their good, until the infirmi- 
ties of years drove him to the refuge of the French Catholic hos- 
pital where he now is. 

The publications of the missionary priest are in themselves a 
biography of his mental growth. The exercise of his ministry at 
the Cathedral in New Orleans was accompanied by a volume of 
verse in English, with one exception the only work in that lan- 
guage from his pen. A few years later he is among the moss-clad 
cypresses of St. Tammany, and in La Thebaide en Amérique, he 
praised with warm imagery the blessedness of a life of contempla- 
tion. A few years later he returns to the same theme in a work 
on Solitude with God in French, but the fierce beats of coming strife 
vibrated to his hermitage, and in the same year appeared his ap- 
peal to his countrymen in the Poémes patriotiques. ‘The Abbe’sre- 
treat along the lagoons on the north of Lake Pontchartrain was 
out of the line of conflict during the civil war, and his seclusion 
was not greatly disturbed. His last literary works were, one re- 
ligious, La Nouvelle Alata, and the other an English poem of con- 
siderable length, the design of which was to awaken interest in 
the poor red people to whom so much of his life had been devoted. 
It bears the name of his Choctaw heroine, Catherine Tegalewitka. 
It is a story of an ideal Christianized Indian maid, in which the 
poet’s sympathy with these people and his aspirations for them 
find expression. 

The Abbé’s brother Frangois has also written verse and prose 
in which the Choctaws furnish the larger part of his themes. But 
he has lived much abroad, and his pen has by no means been as 
prolific as his brother’s. It is evident at a glance that Abbé Rou- 
quette’s writings fall into two classes; those which are devotional 
in their scope, and those in which the muses, Calliope and Euterpe, 
guide his pen, None of them perhaps can be regarded as exhibi- 
tions of Creole life, for their author was not a novelist, and he had 
enjoyed that culture which tends to make art always cosmopol- 
itan, and his priesthood dominates his thoughts. Nevertheless he 
was a Creole by birth, as thoroughly as Longfellow and Bryant 
were New Englanders, and Louisiana furnished the theatre of his 
life for the most part. In the light play of his fancy, in the en- 
thusiasms of his temperament, and in the elevation of his pious 
self-renunciations and his charity, one can see what contributions 
the Creole race were capable of making to the intellectual life of 
their country and ours. D. O. K. 


THE SOURCES OF THE PICTURESQUE. 
[’ is quite the fashion to scold the artists for looking too much to 

Europe and the past for models and materials for pictures,—to 
deplore their devotion to old or foreign ideas of what constitutes 
availability of such materials, and to beg them to paint the life 
which surrounds them here and to-day. They are often told that 
in the common things about them is as much that is picturesque 
and suggestive as anything which other times or other lands have 
to offer; that the really marvelous time is the present, that no 
spectacle, for instance, was ever more inspiring than that presented 
by the progress which the race has made here in America. The 
subduing of a continent; the achieving of independence, material 
and intellectual as well as political, by a gigantic nation; the tri- 
umph of invention by which wildernesses have been redeemed and 
time and space almost annihilated ; they are told that these are the 
things for art to celebrate, and not the pale glories of Greece and 
Italy, which had their little day long ago and have given place to 
something nobler and better. The locomotive, it is said, is supe- 
rior to all the war-horses that have ever existed, the Brooklyn 
bridge to the Colosseum and the Pyramids combined, and the 
American mechanic of more account than the whole army of Bre- 
ton peasants and Italian models. And so they are adjured to paint 
these and to let the dead past live on the record already made. 

And the artists themselves—some of the very best of them,— 
have preached with considerable fervor a similar doctrine, and 
have urged upon their pupils the claims from the pictorial point of 
view of the living and familiar to-day. 

Now the claims are worth considering, but so are the reasons 
for the pretty constant preference which the painters continue to 
show for sources of interest which are seldom novel and which cer- 
tainly have little in common with the things for which the present 
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century is distinguished from its predecessors. The fact is that 
while patriotism and that progressive public spirit which makes 
men conspicuously valuable as citizens are as admirable in the 
artist as in anybody, else they are not exactly the qualities which 
make him an artist, and while it seems to be no more than fair to 
expect him to paint things of present and even of popular interest, 
this is not quite the same as asking him to find pictorial sugges- 
tions in things which are by their very nature irritating rathert 
inspiring to those faculties on whose exercise all artistic produc- 
tion depends. 

That many of the things of which we of to-day are most 
justly proud are not to any great extent available for pictorial pur- 
poses, the universal practice of the painters themselves furnishes, 
probably, the best possible proof, although it would not be difficult 
to formulate the principal reasons for their common choice if that 
were necessary. For although one hears such sentiments as those 
just quoted expressed about as often by the artists themselves as 
by their critics, he yet finds it is quite a diferent matter when 
they come to paint. Couture, for instance, used to grow very elo- 
quent about the pictorial possibilities of the locomotive, but he 
never painted it, all the same, nor could anything be more unlike 
the class of subjects for which the locomotive stands than those 
which he actually chose and in which he achieved such signal suc- 
cess. Of his distinguished pupil, Wm. Hunt, the same may besaid. 
No one ever championed more ably the new against the old, or 
deprecated more earnestly any monopolizing of artistic interest by 
the ages that are gone, but the charm of all his most important 
work lies in his obedience to laws of selection as well as of treat- 
ment which are as old as painting itself. Thoroughly modern as 
were his instincts and sympathies as a man, his real masters were 
the Italians, and although in much of his slighter work he 
made admirable use of familiar aud almost commonplace material 
in the productions on which his reputation as a painter will rest, 
the principles of taste, by which his choice of subjects was guided, 
are hardly to be distinguished from those which Raphael obeyed. 

He delighted to sketch,—no one more effectively—the Yankee 
boy as he saw him in the street or on the farm, now playing base 
ball, now burning a brush heap, now bathing in the river ; but when 
an opportunity was offered to paint some thing really monumental, 
it was neither the triumphs of the modern invention, nor any 
familiar of this our life that he chose to portray, but rather the 
myths of the orient and the visions in which the poetic mind of 
man has indulged ever since he had any poetic mind. 

It was in obedience to the same instinct that even in his por- 
traits everything that savored of the commonplace was carefully 
suppressed. Noone ever noted the cut of a coat or the tie ofa 
cravat in one of them and so they will never look old-fashioned to 
any one. He felt the trivialness of the thousand and one details 
on which the so-called realist depends for his effect, and he treated 
them precisely as Rembrandt or Velasquez would have treated 
them, that is, he lett them out. All this is only another way of 
saying that the picture maker’s material must be picturesque, 
whatever else it is or is not. 

That things are not necessarily unpicturesque because they 
are new, and therefore without historic associations, is perfectly 
true of certain classes of subjects, but of certain others the opposite 
will have to be admitted. As far as the landscape is concerned 
perhaps we overestimate the importance of the human association 
as often as any way, and even when it is of most account it is 
rather a matter of present sympathy than of remembered history. 
But when it comes to the things that men construct and the ways 
of doing things that characterize different people and periods, the 
case is certainly different. Not only are age and the associations 
which age alone can bring indispensable elements in the interest 
which buildings of any kind excite,—the kind of interest that is 
which finds expression in Art—but the tragedy of struggle and 
even the pathos of partial failure which characterizes the ruder 
and less ingenious appliances of living and laboring seem to be 
necessary too, and even if there were no others, this consideration 
would be quite enough to account for the unpicturesque, because 
unpoetic nature of the appeal which the finest machinery or any 
other triumph of engineering skill makes to the imagination, how- 
ever profoundly it may impress us in other ways. Not even 
Rembrandt ever made pictures of the new windmills, and it was 
the ruins of St. Paul’s that Macaulay expected his very modern 
New Zealander to sketch. 

The trouble of our modern life considered as material for the 
artist is to be found partly, no doubt, in that ugliness of dress and 
absence of simplicity and character in the accessories of living 
which have been pointed out often enough, but very largely also 
in this very triumph over material obstacles for which the in- 
ventions which distinguish the century stand. To us who are so 
near them the triumph seems so complete that the pathetic ele- 
ment which is at the bottom of all delight in the picturesque is 
lacking completely. 





Superseded by electricity or by some wonder yet to be dis- 
covered the steam engine may become a picturesque object, but it 
is too much to ask that it be found so in the fullness of its success. 
Does any body think that it was ever very different with the 
=~ which art has celebrated from the beginning. 

hat first rate song was ever sung in honor of a hero still liv- 
ing, for example, and how much does chivalry owe to its con- 
temporary poets? 

No, it is not the artist’s fault that the familiar present does 
not appear to better advantage on his canvas, nor is he to be 
blamed but rather praised for seeking to refresh himself and us 


at sources far enough removed from the humdrum side of things 
that greets us every day. The worst mistake which the literary 
artists of to-day have made has been in exalting unduly in the 
interests of realism, the commonplace, not to say the hideous. 
The painters ought not to be encouraged to follow as a 


RACHEL.' 

RORARATA, when we go to the theatre with no expectation of 

seeing a great actor or actress on the stage, and count only 
upon a wealth of elaborate and costly details of scenery and cos- 
tumes which make up a picturesque and impressive spectacle,— 
there is a certain satisfaction in reading about a genuine actress, 
who could in her own person summon up enchantments which 
made those of the scene-painter and costumer seem trivial and 
poor, and whose force of intellect and dramatic passion aroused 
the imagination of her most sluggish auditors. The story of Ra- 
chel’s lite is a profoundly moving one. She was born in 1821, and 
died in 1858, and her thirty-seven years were full of earnest work, 
tender and strong emotion, wild passion, ardent caprices, hope 
and heartbreak. Her career might make one believe in spontan- 
eous and original genius if genius had never before existed, and 
at the same time it shows the truth of the saying that genius is 
nothing but the faculty of taking infinite pains. In her earliest 
years Rachel had been sent out with her sister to sell flowers and 
sing songs along the streets, first in Lyons, and afterwards in 
Paris. She was more than ten when en voice and manner at- 
tracted the attention of a music master in Paris, who tried to de- 
velop her vocal powers, but, finding her better at declamation than 
at singing, turned over the young prodigy to a friend of his 
who educated pupils for the stage. She studied faithfully under 
this master, and afterward under Samson of the Conservatoire, 
andin the summer of 1838, when she was seventeen years of age, 
she made her début at the ThéAtre Frangais, and in less than six 
months was the idol of all Paris. ‘ It is nothing short of marvel- 
ous,” wrote Jules Janin of the young actress, ‘this uneducated 
child, without art, without preparation of any kind, thus becoming 
the interpreter of our pean old tragedies! She blows their ashes 
into a flame by her genius and her energy ; and remember she is 
small, ugly, with a narrow chest, an insignificant appearance and 
common speech. Do not ask her who Tancrede, Horace, Hermi- 
one are, or about the Trojan war, or Pyrrhus or Helen. She 
knows nothing; but she has that which is better than knowledge. 
She has that sudden illumination which she throws around her; 
she grows two inches taller on the stage ; she raises her head and 
extends her chest, her eye hrightens; she treads like a sovereign ; 
her voice vibrates instinct with the passion that agitates her. 
Nothing grander can be conceived than this Camille. ‘Io my dy- 
ing day I shall hear that voice and see those tears.” 

This is a frenzy of enthusiasm, but nothing short of a frenzy 
of enthusiasm is adequate to give an idea of Rachel’s triumphs 
from this time forth until her first impulse lost its force. In Eng- 
land, where she played for a month in 1841, the young queen and 
her consort vied with the London populace to do her honor. She 
was invited to Windsor and treated with the homage due to ex- 
alted genius. The French provinces went almost mad over her, 
and in Lyons, where she had sung at cafés when she was five years 
old, it was almost necessary to call out soldiers to quiet the demon- 
strations in her honor. It was during Rachel’s brief visit to Brus- 
sels in 1842, that Charlotte Bronté saw her, and to this circum- 
stance is owing that description of the actress in “ Villette,” des- 
tined to outlive every other tradition of the enchantress’s person- 
ality and her powers. Rachel’s triumphant successes in Berlin, 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, were achieved when she was enfee- 
bled in health and her great powers were on the wane. It was in 
1855 that she came to America, played in New York, essayed to 
play in Philadelphia, and caught her fatal cold in Walnut Street 
Theatre, which compelled her to give up her engagement here and 
set off at once fora warm climate. In Charleston she gave one per- 
sonation of “‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur.” ‘That was her last appearance 
on any stage. She was a frail creature and had brought an over- 








1 RACHEL, By Nina H. Kennard. (‘Famous Women” Series.) Boston : Rob- 
erts Brothers. 
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taxed frame and spent forces to America. “I have carried my 
name as far as I could,’ she wrote when setting out for Europe 
again, ‘‘and I bring back my heart to those who love me.” She 
revived a little after her return to France, but the next winter she 
was sent to Egypt to gain some benefit from that dry climate. “I 
wish for nothing now:” she wrote when journeying up the Nile ; 
. . . “better a hundred times to be nailed down in one’s coffin, 
and put to sleep with the mummies round me. I may not die of 
consumption, but shall certainly die of ennui. A wonderful sol- 
itude surrounds me. I have certainly before my eyes a blue sky, 
a delicious atmosphere, and this strong gentle river, that bears on 
its bosom the poor invalid’s boat as softly as a mother carries her 
first-born. But these awe-inspiring memories of ancient Egypt, 
these ruins, these colossal figures cut out of the granite rock are 
all too overwhelming for a crushed spiritand a weakened body.” 

Rachel returned to Paris and lingered there a little while yet, 
then bade the city she loved a final adieu, going on the morning of 
her departure to take one last look round the theatre, ‘‘ where she 
had awakened the echoes with the voice of Hermione, Camille and 
Monime, and where she had made men and women tremble and 
weep as she chanted the “ Marseillaise.” A few months later, in 
January 1858, she died at Le Cannet. The present biography is 
full of interest and charm from its subject, and the author has suc- 
cessfully striven to give us the actual Rachel without analysis of 
her faults or sermons upon her failings. It is one of the best vol- 
umes in a very admirable little series. 





TO W. E. GLADSTONE. 


HOU more than Sampson, by whose hands the gates 
Of thy own land’s Philistines are thrown down ; 
By no Delilah shorn of thy renown, 

Nor blinded by false loves, or cruel hates ! 

A greater conquest yet thy prowess waits ; 
Quelling the lust of tyranny, which holds 

A generous people, longing to be free. 
Unwind, for them, those crushing Python folds; 

Give British Celts a Briton’s liberty ! 

And yet another, loftier victory 
May be thy last, before thy powers abate ; 
Standing amid thy foes, with faith elate, 

Shake thou to earth, since broken reeds they be, 
Pillars that darken now both Church and State. 

H. HARTSHORNE. 


ENGLISH ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

ROYAL commission has just been appointed in England to 
inquire into the working of the education acts. The com- 
mission is the outcome of an agitation that has invaded schools, 
churches, the press and politics. It is ostensibly a concession to 
the elementary teachers whose appeals for relief from certain op- 
pressive features of the system could not be ignored ; but undoubt- 
edly the part which education played in the late campaign has- 
tened the appointment of the commission. Certain of thesubjects 
that will claim ,attention have but a minorinterest as they belong 
exclusively to the Englishsystem. Chief among these are, “‘ pay- 

ment upon results,” and the condition of pupil-teachers. 

The question of school-fees will bring forth a mass of informa- 
tion touching the relation and adjustment of secular and denomin- 
ational schools, aided alike by the national Treasury and subject 
alike to national inspection. This information ought to be valu- 
able to those who would like to see the school funds of our own 
States entrusted to the various religious denominations, and will 
un doubtedly furnish arguments pro and con on that subject. 
Conditions of efficiency in the schools themselves will be thor- 
oughly investigated by the commission. 
classed irregular attention, exemption standards (the present is 
standard 1V., usually passed at 10 years of age), the means of pro- 
longing day school attendance and of making night schools the 
efficient complement of day schools, and finally the improvement 
of small rural schools. This part of the commission’s labors will 
be followed with universal interest, as these are problems every- 
where pressed upon the attention of school-men and legislators. 

The composition of the commission assures full and impartial 
investigation. Among the members are the Bishop of London, the 
probable chairman, Mr. Mundella, late vice-President of the Edu- 
cation Department, (and now President of the Board of Trade), 


Sir John Lubbock, Cardinal Manning, Canon Gregory, Mr. Sydney | 


Buxton, Mr. T. E. Heller, Secretary of the National Union of Ele- 
mentary Teachers, and an educational expert; Rev. Dr. Rigg, a 


pronounced advocate of voluntary schools, Rev. Dr. Dale, an 
equally pronounced advocate of free secrula schools, and three 
members of Parliament, Mr. J. Talbot, Mr. Henry Richard and 


Under this head may be | 


| 


} 





| 





Mr. F. 8. Powell, who have all been active in the debates upon ed- 
ucation. In short, all the agencies employed in promoting ele- 
mentary education in England, and all the interests involved in the 
system are represented upon the commission. A. T. 8. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

HE efficacy of the whipping-post in preventing larceny is often 
alluded to by advocates of public and brutal punishments, 
but we get facts, now and then, which go to show that it is not ef- 
ficacious. At New Castle, Del., on the 6th instant, six men were 
whipped, five of them being colored, and one of these has been 
punished in that way, at that place, “ nearly twenty times!” The 
fact is that criminals become hardened to this as to other penal- 
ties, and that the natural tendency of a degrading punishment is 

precisely of the hardening sort. 

* * * 


On Thursday of this week, Prof. E. J. James, of the Univer- 
sity, read a paper on “ The Gas Question in Philadelphia,” before 
the Social Science Association, at the hall of the College of Phy- 
sicians. Prof. James took the view, as one interested in the pub- 
lic welfare, that the manufacture of gas was a function properly 
belonging to the municipality, and which could not be safely given 
over to private parties. 

* * * 

Nor a little satisfaction has recently been expressed at the 
success of the device by which General J. B. Fry proved that Gen- 
eral Sherman had first written and then,—quite soon,—forgotten 
an expression of opinion that if General C. F. Smith had lived 
General Grant_would not have been so prominent. The childish 
malice of the whole performance was a phenomenon in modern 
life. The intimacy between Grant and Sherman is a matter of 
history, and their loyalty to each other forms one of the pleasant- 
est features of their career in the view of the American people. 
That one of them should express some opinion that the success of 
the other might have been less under different circumstances, is a 
matter of no consequence, and does not affect in the least the set- 
tled fact of their cordial relations. Nobody will believe that Gen- 
eral Sherman was nota friend of General Grant, for the circum- 
stances of the case are too well known, and the whole business of 
striving to make mischief and ill feeling out of a chance expres- 
sion,—itself of no importance,—is very contemptible. 

. * * * 

THE lectures by Prof. Thompson at Yale began last week with 
two, delivered on Wednesday and Thursday eveuings at Sheffield 
Hall, large audiences being present on each occasion, notwith- 
standing the weather was very severe, and that there were other 
engagements for the students. President Porter accompanied and 
introduced the lecturer, and he was otherwise made sensible of the 
kindly feeling of members of the faculty. The remaining eight 
lectures were set for Friday and Saturday evenings of the subse- 
quent weeks. 

* * * 

AT the same time with Prof. Thompson’s visit to New Haven, 
Governor Hoyt delivered two lectures at Williams College, his own 
alma mater, and the habitat of Prof. Perry, who, it is no secret to 
say, is the “eminent professor of Political Economy in a New 
England college,” to whom the Governor refers in his book. The 
lecturer was welcomed and introduced to his audiences by the 
venerable ex-President Hopkins, and had a very cordial reception. 
His book, it may be added here, is recognized in all quarters as a 
most trenchant addition to the literature of the subject upon which 
it treats, and cannot fail to be read and enjoyed for a long time to 
come. 

* * * 

Mr. B. Rusu PLUMLY writes to the Newtown, Pa., Enterprise 
an interesting letter to say that the poem often attributed to 
Milton himself, beginning 


“T am old and blind, 
Men point at me as smitten by God’s frown,” 


is by no means a piece of the great poet’s own, but was written a 
century and a ha.f after hisdeath. The author was Miss Elizabeth 
Lloyd, of Philadelphia, (afterward Mrs. Howell), and the poem 
was published in the Pennsylvania Freeman, the anti-slavery 
newspaper which for a time John G. Whittier edited, and which 
was the vehicle of other excellent poetry, including Susan Wil- 
son’s “ Painter of Seville.” After Miss Lloyd’s poem had thus 
been launched it was reprinted in an English Journal, and after- 
ward in the Home Journal, of New York, (then in charge of its 
celebrated partners, Morris and Willis), and was iu both cases 
ascribed to Milton, as “ Lines Written in his Old Age.” From 


that time the error, though frequently corrected, has kept alive. 
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WE regret to chronicle the death (on the 7th inst.), of Mr. 
George T. Lanigan, who had been for about a year and a half lit- 
erary editor of the Record of this city. In the early volumes of 
THE AMERICAN many articles,—most of them perhaps reviews,— 
were from the pen of Mr. Lanigan, who had an extraordinary fa- 
cility of doing excellent work of this sort. He was then a resi- 
dent of Brooklyn, being a member of the staff of the New York 
World, and it was upon the latter paper that he did some of his 
most graceful and pleasing work, notably his series of ‘ World 
Tables.” He was a native of Canada, and closes his career at the 
early age of 41. 

* * * 

PREPARATIONS have been making for a Welsh Eisteddfod to 
be held in New York City, on the 22d inst. A committee, of which 
Mr. Henry Blackwell, an enthusiastic student of Cymric literature 
and history, is Secretary, has had the matter in charge, and prizes 
are offered for the best Welsh prose, poetry, translations into En- 
glish and Welsh, recitations, music, etc. A committee of judges 
includes in its membership Prof. Thomas Powel, of Cardiff, Wales, 
and a number of cultivated literary and musical Americans of 
Welsh descent. The Eisteddfod has become quite an institution 
in the mining regions of Pennsylvania, but this is, we believe, the 
first one undertaken in New York City. 








REVIEWS. 

A LAYMAN’s StupyY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE, considered in its 
Literary and Secular Aspect. By Francis Bowen, LL.D., Al- 
ford Professor of Philosophy in Harvard College. Pp. 145. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

ROF. BOWEN has made a name in work in two great fields of 
human thought. As an economist and as a metaphysician he 

has been before the American public for a moderate lifetime. And 
the fruit of the tree has gained rather than lost in value with the 
lapse of years. Some of his apologetic papers in the late Prince- 
ton Review were not inferior to any writing of the sort on either 
side of the Atlantic, and we happen to know that they contributed 
not a little to check negative tendencies in our modern intellectual 
life, and to set men’s faces to the positive and the historical. He 
surely is one of these of whcm—as the northern kirks still sing— 

the royal psalmist says— y 

But in old age when others fade 
They fruit still forth shall bring. 


And now when theologians are busying themselves with the 
defects of theories about the Bible, and with the facts which they 
regard as proving that we have thought too highly of it, this lay- 
man busies himself with trying to answer the question why this 
book has held such a place and done so great a work in the world’s 
spiritual, intellectual and literary history. He is not concerned 
to make out any theory as to its inspiration or its authority in any 
sense, but that in which use confers authority. He inquires not 
which of the many theories about the Bible is the true one, but 
what the book is in itself to occasion and justify this constancy 
of reference to it, this deference to its very words, this honor put 
upon it by the foremost nations of the world. 

He begins by a chapteron the English Bible as an English 
classic, traces its history, indicates its merits, and refers to a few 
of our great writers who have confessed their obligations to it. 
He does not think that the revisers have dethroned the authorized 
version, and in this we agree with him, and we are especially 
glad to see that he extends his dissent to the revision of the Old 
Testament. ' There has been a disposition to insist that this at 
least is available for general use, and is as good English as that 
which it seeks to re oe It is not so throughout, and needs a 
fresh revision as really, though not so extensively, as the New. 
Such quotations as Prof. Bowen makes suggest that it would be 
interesting and useful if Prof. Bowen should append to his book 
in some future edition a catena of testimonies to the worth of the 
English Bible from great men, who have confessed their obliga- 
tions to it. Not only Coleridge and Ruskin, but Father Faber, 
Cardinal Newman, Prof. Huxley, Mr. Gladstone, Franklin, Car- 
lyle, Robertson, Taine, A. J. Symington, Theodore Parker, George 
Eliot, Robert C. Winthrop, and many others might be alleged, 
each throwing light on the general subject from his own point of 
view. 

Prof. Bowen then takes up three positions of the Bible which 
especially and decidedly address themselves to human sympathy. 
These are the old Testament stories, the parables in the gospels, 
and the gospel narrative as a whole. He does justice to the unique 
literary character of the parables, some which touch the highest 
point of artistic perfection. Not a word can be added to or taken 
from the parable of the twosons in Luke XV. Our author then 
comes to deeper water in a chapter on the philosophy of the Bible. 
He admits that the trend of thought, since the conception of evo- 





lution became dominant, is away from the Bible account that man 
made his beginning with a knowledge of God through a primitive 
revelation. He holds with Schelling, Schlegel and some other 
philosophers that the progress of the race has not been uniformly 
upward, that evidences of a great decay in the knowledge of the 
divine and in civilization lie very far back toward the beginnin 
of the race, and farther back than the beginnings of coherent an 
chronological history. And he declines to ignore this evidence 
as not fitting into any prevalent theory about evolution. He 

asses in review the great fundamental beliefs which constitute 
the Bible philosophy, and contrasts the simplicity and high credi- 
bility of this philosophy with that of other sacred books. But he 
refuses to account as iw of this philosophy the statements on 
matters of science which the Old Testament makes. 

He treats the poetry and the history of the Bible in the last 
two chapters, and in each case suggestively, not exhaustively. Brief 
as is his discussion he finds room for the expression of his opinions 
on topics only indirectly related, as when he attacks the Puritans 
for the anti-Catholic changesthey made in the mode of Christian 
worship. Prof. Bowen, we are bold to say, knows the Puritans 
only at second hand, or he would not describe their sermons as 
“of fearful length and aridity.” Their sermons were generally 
long, but no drier than those of preachers of any other class. The 
sermons of their best men—of Henry Smith, John Preston, John 
Everard, Thomas Brooks, Stephen Charnock, William Gurnall, 
Richard Sibbes, Peter Sterry, Richard Baxter, John Howe, John 
Bunyan and Isaac Ambrose—are anything but “arid.” And 
this is as much as can be said of the preachers of any school. 

We welcome the book of Prof. Bowen as a sign of better 
times, and as a correction of much loose talk about our greatest 
book. R. E. T. 





SCOTLAND’s INFLUENCE ON CIVILIZATION. By the Rev. Leroy J. 
Halsey, D. D., LL. D., author of “The Literary Attractions 
of the Bible,” ete. Pp. 256. 12mo. Philadelphia: The Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. 

Dr. Halsey has collected a large amount of material in the 
subject he has undertaken to handle, and has put it before his 
reader in an orderly and somewhat eloquent way ; but he has not 
handled it in a critical spirit, and his statement must be taken as 
that of an advocate. e presume there are few people who 
would deny that Scotland has rendered great service to Protest- 
antism, to civilization, to literature and to industry. The amount 
of the service, indeed, has been out of all proportion to the num- 
ber of people bearing the Scotch name. But the Scotch character 
has some very serious defects,which have detracted from both the 
breadth and the depth of their personal influence ; and the Scotch 
have acquired the trick of praising themselves for things to which 
they have very little claim. 

For instance, it is said by the eulogists of Scotland that the 
country has rendered great services to the cause of political and 
religious liberty. As a matter of fact no Scotchman ever shed a 
drop of blood for either kind of liberty. For political and religi- 
ous independence of England they did fight very manfully in dif- 
ferent eras of their history. But liberty and independence are 
very different things. The Scotchmen who fought the hardest to 
drive out English prelacy and Laud’s service-book, were the 
very foremost in suppressing any dissent from their own opinions ; 
and it is no honor to Scotland that such a man as Forbes, of Corse, 
—the greatest Scotch theologian of that age—could not find even 
toleration at home unless he would sign the Covenant. So in the 
matter of civil liberty Scotland until the Union lived under the 
most slavish constitution known in Northern Europe, and never 
lifted a finger to reform it. 

Again the Scotch pride themselves on their achievements in 
philosophy. But until very recently they achieved next to noth- 
ing in that field. Hume indeed had the wit to ask the question 
which led Kant to write the “ Critique of the Pure Reason,” but 
was so scared by having asked it that he tried to suppress it. 
But the other so-called “ philosophers ” of the era before Ferrier, 
Sterling and Caird, are no more than psychologists of a somewhat 
narrow range. Dr. Halsey mentions none of the three, and in his 
discussion of Scotch literature omits George Macdonald. 

Two strong chapters in the book are on Scottish Song and 
Scottish Industry. The last on “The Scots Abroad,” gives the 
Scotch by far too much credit in the matter of colonizing Ameri- 
ca. Unless the Scotch-Irish of Ulster be classed as Scotch—and 
Dr. Halsey does not seem so to class them—the Scotch did not 
give character to a single commonwealth, or to any recognizable 
community in the United States. It was Ulster, not Scotland, 
which built up the Presbyterian Church of America. The Pres- 
ed of South Carolina was the only body which looked to the 

irk as its mother church, and it did not join the General Assem- 
bly until the beginning of this century. Even the “ Scots’ 
churches ” in some American cities were made up of members of 
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the great immigration from Uister, and took their name from the 
fact that the Irish like the American seceders remained under the 
jurisdiction of the Secede Synod of Scotland. 

Dr. Halsey would have done better if he had reminded us of 
the converse of the question, though he might have pleased less 
the circle of readers for which his book is intended. But he has 
readable qualities, and he has ” a large amount of historical in- 
formation in a shape which will secure it many readers. 





MADAME DE MAINTENON; AN ETUDE. 

New York: Scribner & Welford. 

To the student of the development of constitutional principles 
French history offers rather a barren field, except to point a 
moral; but to any one corrupted with that most idle of all tastes, 
a love of the picturesque, the history of France until the close of 
career of Napoleon I. has a strong fascination from the number of 
distinct and striking personalities who in turn embodied the state, 
and surrounded themselves with distinguished satellites. Itisa 
long and brilliant portrait gallery, and far down the great vista, 
amid courtiers and soldiers and vivid ladies in rouge and jewels, 
with flashing beauty and keen-glancing eyes, we come upon the 
graceful, neutral-tinted, somewhat ambiguous figure of Madame 
de Maintenon. It is this very ambiguity that gives her a mystery 
and an interest lacking in some of her more clearly drawn 
contemporaries. Madame de Sévigné, Ninon de |’Enclos, La 
Vallieré and Mme. de Montespan, were all more sharply defined 
for good or for evil; but Mme. de Maintenon is still between 
the shadow and the light, and divides the opinion of posterity as 
she did that of her contemporaries. 

It is with Mme. de Maintenon’s character rather than with 
the facts of her life that Mr. Morison occupies himself in this little 
“etude” (why not study?) It is possible now to define her char- 
acter with more accuracy and justice than would have been at- 
tainable by the ordinary student twenty years ago. It appears 
that Mme. de Maintenon’s letters were first published by a clever 
adventurer, who, ‘“‘not only tampered with the text of genuine 
letters ut forged whole letters by the dozen, whenever 
unwelcome gaps in the authentic correspondence suggested or 
permitted the deception. The almost incredible extent of his im- 
posture was only exposed when the late M. Lavallé commenced his 
edition of Mme. de Maintenon’s regular correspondence. ie 
It is not too much to say that Mme. de Maintenon has hitherto 
been chiefly known and painted on the faith of this unscrupulous 
inventor.” Unfortunately, Mr. Morison, whose ‘etude,’ it is to 
be presumed, is based on this expurgated edition, does not defin- 
itely tell us to what extent the formerly received opinion of Mme. 
de Maintenon is to be modified by this clarification. His own 
examination of her character is keen but not unsympathetic. 
“Not soaring genius, but consummate common-sense was her 
quality She acknowledged that a wish to stand well 
with the world and win its esteem was her master passion, and 
that she hated everything that could expose her to contempt. 
Her subtle intellect grew out of a soil covered with snow.” 
In regard to her relations with the king after Mme. de Montes- 
pan’s deposition: “Let us imagine a woman in whom the vulgar 
passions are extinct, or rather never existed: let us suppose her 
with a strong propensity to a formal legal righteousness, who 
conpled therewith a deep but wary ambition. Thus stated the 
problem is as good as solved. Of herself she says ‘. for 
the rest, 1am not conscious of my sins, I have a morality and 

ood inclinations which cause me to do scarcely any evil.’ . . . 

he derives her peculiar attraction and piquancy precisely from 
the constant interaction of worldly wisdom and spiritual aspira- 
tion, between her struggles to secure a high place at court, and a 
safe final retreat to the Kingdom of Heaven. atta Ta 
gospel word that we cannot serve two masters must have seemed 
insipid to Mme. de Maintenon, or at least it occasionally admit- 
ted of exceptions.” Space will not permit any discussion of Mme. 
de Maintenon’s political influence, less in some respects than was 
generally supposed, but these extracts serve to show that Mr. 
Morison’s little “ etude” will furnish a delightful half-hour for any 
one who cares for delicate and pointed analysis of character. 


By J. Cotter Morison. 





STUDIES IN GENERAL History. By Mary D. Sheldon, formerly 
Professor of History in Wellesley College, and teacher of His- 
tory in Oswego Normal School, N.Y. Pp. 556. 12mo. Forty 
ene and twenty-three maps. Boston: D.C. Heath 

0. 

Miss Sheldon—now Mrs. Barnes—seems to have been im- 
pressed with the necessity to put flesh on the dry bones of histori- 
cal manuals by sending her pupils to the sources. In this book 
she makes a collection of materials of the kind, which she thinks 
will be useful to the student of history. In the main the book is 
composed of quotations from contemporary writers, chosen so as 





to exemplify the spirit of the age they lived in. These are well 
supplemented by views of historical monuments which still exist, 
and not so well Regabry gy. y's tables of authors and the like. 
The connecting element in the book is supplied by briefer summa- 
ries of events, for which the contemporary writers are used, and 
even quoted as far as may be. And to keep the student alive to the 
purpose of the selections and quotations, questions are interposed 
to arouse attention. The maps constitute an historical atlas from 
the eighth century B. C. to our own time. 

The general purpose of the book must commend it to every 
teacher of this difficult subject. Nothing is easier than to teach 
history in a perfunctory fashion, from which the student will get 
nothing but a series of isolated and to him meaningless facts. 
Nor is it hard to teach it in a light and amusing way, which awak- 
ens his interest in the secondary matter of the teaching rather 
than the subject. But to arouse the moral imagination, to teach 
the habit of putting one’s selfin the place of the men of past 
generations, to make the student feel that these were men bound 
to us both by community of nature and by the inheritance of 
achievement they have transmitted tous,is not easy. It is very 
hard work, demanding both an imaginative and an ethical culture 
unusual in degree. No book can do more than help to this, but no 
book can help better than a well chosen series of extracts from 
the contemporary writers, and such a book Miss Sheldon has 
prepared. If we would make any change in it it would be to 
omit all the biographical tables and many of the questions, and 
fill the room thus secured by more matter from the sources. But 
perhaps this is because we have not entered fully into the author’s 
idea. R. E. T. 





THE NEw KING ARTHUR. 
Author of ‘“‘ The Buntling Ball.” 
nalls. 

This second volume by an author whose identity has been so 
carefully concealed that his previous work has been attributed, 
to ‘over two hundred different authors,” suffers somewhat from 
the rather extraordinary efforts made to “ boom” the other. We 
are willing, however, to judge it on its own merits. 

The line which separates low comedy from burlesque is so 
distinctly drawn as to makeit true, that while the former may be 
a legitimate field for the exercise of genius, the latter is hardly 
ever so. For comedy produces, (or aims to produce), its effects 
by an intellectual process, while burlesque reaches them through 
the reaction of extreme contrast and incongruity. Comedy is the 
humorist who keeps us laughing at the continual flow of his wit, 
and the brilliant interplay of his ideas. Burlesque is the clown, 
at sight of whom we break into a roar, merely because he wears a 
ludicrous false nose, and dresses in nondescript costume. 

“The New King Arthur” is a burlesque; it makes its ap- 
peal as such, and as such it is exceedingly good; but the reader 
cannot help feeling that the author’s penis worthy and capable of 
a much better sort of work. There are men of less ability to 
whom such writing might safely and profitably be relegated, and 
the public would be the gainer to whatever extent the better 
grade of writers might fill a higher demand. There is abundant 
evidence in the present case that the hand is a practised one, for 
the whole atmosphere shows an easy familiarity with the best 
models, and an ability without strain or effort to deliver good ideas 
in good verse. The satire is often pungent, and the versification 
so smooth as to carry the reader forward almost in spite of him- 
self. Moreover, one uccasionally comes upon really pretty senti- 
ment, cropping out unexpectedly from among its uncongenial 
surrounding like a bon-bon packed in sawdust. Perhaps this is 
one of the very incongruities upon which the author has relied for 
the attainment of his effects, lest we confess to a disagreeable sense 
of disproportion at times, which may be attributable to the fact 
that we value Tennyson’s exquisite Arthurian Legends too highly 
to take much pleasure in seeing them thus panciiaaiiy enepetaell. 
It is not pretended that such a feeling is purely critical ; senti- 
ment has little to do with criticism; an it is an axiom that the 
nobler the original, the better does it lend itself to satire; but the 
critic must, once in a while, put himself in the position of the 
“general reader,” and we fancy that the general reader, who is 
the final arbiter in all cases, wil! be sensible of the effect here 
noted, although he can hardly get through this tuneless opera with- 
out an audible smile at every page. 


AN OPERA WITHOUT Music. By the 
New York; Funk & Wag- 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

R. Grant Allen is a writer of considerable versatility, and fic- 

pt tion is the least important of his literary fields. Judging 
from his last novel, and the only one the present writer has en- 
countered,—‘ For Maimie’s Sake,’’—it is well his reputation does 
not depend upon this kind of writing exclusively. It would fur- 
thermore, we can but think, be well, if this is his idea of what a 
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novel should be, if Mr. Allen should definitely cease to woo the Muse 
in that way. ‘‘ For Maimie’s Sake” is equally bad as art and as 
morals. ‘ Maimie ” is a young woman who has a penchant for fall- 
ing dead in love with all the married men she comes across. This 
is called “ innocence” by Mr. Allen, but it would be very — to 
call it something else. Our opinion of “ For Maimie’s Sake,” 
briefly, is that it is a mischievous and nasty book, unrelieved 
either by mental insight or humor. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

“A Conventional Bohemian,” a novel by Edmund Pendleton, 
(D. Appleton & Co.), is not very aptly named. The Bohemian is 
entirely unconventional according to the current fashion in novel- 
writing of a certain class. Mr. Pendleton’s book is not without 
merit of a kind,—it is well written, and it has plenty of character 
and incident,—but it is a very bald imitation of the weakest ele- 
ments of the manner of Mr. James and the realists of that school. 
The “ international’? romance has a good deal to answer for, and 
Mr. Pendleton’s book is one of the most prenounced specimens of 
the order we have seen. We cannot regard cynicism, however 
polished, as wholesome diet, and Mr. Pendleton’s characters are all 
cynics of more or less bitterness. If we should take the view of 
the world insisted on in “A Conventional Bohemian” as truth, life 
would be a sorry business indeed. 


ART NOTES. 

HE Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts held its seventy- 
ninth annual meeting last week. The members of the board 

of directors whose terms expired were reélected for four years, 
namely, Henry C. Gibson, Joseph W. Bates, Edward H. Coates, 
and Henry Wheeler, Jr. ‘Two valuable pieces of sculpture were 
added to the collection during the year, and the Temple Gallery 
was enriched by four pictures from the annual exhibition. Dona- 
tions were made to the Library by Messrs. George W. Childs, 
Charles Henry Hart, John Sartain, Frank L. Kirkpatrick, also 
from the Archzeological Institute of America, the estate of the late 
James L. Claghorn, Peabody Institute, Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art, and St. Louis School of Fine Arts. 
Six gentlemen have each pledged $5000 for the endowment of 
$100,000 that is to be raised within three years. One of the sub- 
scribers offers to complete the fund when $40,000 has been raised. 

The senior students of the young ladies’ classes in the Acade- 
my’s schools made an excursion to Baltimore on Friday, on the in- 
vitation of Mr. W. P. Walters. The day was profitably and most, 
pleasantly passed in the study of the Walters collection, recog- 
nized in the world of: art as the finest collection in America. 
Their host also opened to the visitors his collection of Oriental 
treasures, and the wealth of artistic productions with which his 
hospitable mansion is richly stored. 

The Fairmount Park Az‘ Association has issued a public ap- 
peal for the “ McClellan Memorial Fund” which it is proposed 
shall be raised to the amount of $15,000. Of this amount the 
Association pledges a subscription of one-third to be made when- 
ever the other two-thirds should have been secured. The pur- 
pose is to erect a monument to the memory of General McClellan 
in Fairmount Park, the memorial to be probably a bronze statue 
of the hero of Antietam. 

The board of directors of the Grant Memorial Fund of Chicago 
has reached a decision, whereby the design of a terrace and monu- 
ment, surmounted by a bronze equestrian statue of General Grant, 
tendered by Frederick M. Whitehouse, of that city, has been 
selected. The principal features of the design are a solid terrace 
wall with a massive granite arch, under the elevated roadway in 
Lincoln park. ‘The arch is to be sixty feet long, and is to be of 
granite. ‘The sides of this terrace are pierced by small arched 
openings, giving a fine view of Lake Michigan from the one side 
and the park from the other. Surmounting the whole is the 
granite base for the colossal bronze statue of General Grant, mak- 
ing a total of forty-two feet from the lower roadway to the bottom 
of the statue. ‘The cost will be $50,000, of which $45,000 is now in 
the hands of the committee. 

Rosa Bonheur, Meissonnier, Gérome, and many more prominent 
French artists, have contributed 200 pictures for a lottery, the pro- 
ceeds of which will be devoted to the erection of a monument at 
Nancy to Claude Lorraine. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 
R. Eugene H. Cowles, of the Cowles Electric Smelting and 


Aluminum Company, of Lockport, N. Y., delivered an 
illustrated lecture before the Franklin Institute, of this city, on 
the night of Wednesday, January 20th, in which he described in 
detail the new process of .the Company in the reduction of alumi- 
num and the manufacture of its alloys. A one-hundred horse- 
power electric current is used for this purpose, and is passed 





through two immense carbons, similar, except in size, to the 
ordinary electric light carbons, which project through the walls of 
a furnace of fire-brick, and the points of which nearly touch each 
other within the furnace. Around the inside ends of these is a 
cavity lined with limed charcoal to protect the walls of the 
furnace from the intense heat, and in this the ore to be reduced is 
placed, mixed with broken charcoal. The current is then turned 
on, and as the operation proceeds the carbon points are with- 
drawn further from each chee until they are finally brought en- 
tirely outside the mass of molten metal. When the furnace is 
opened the bronze is found in a pure ingot at the bottom. It is 
believed that this process will revolutionize the manufacture of 
aluminum, and will open up many new uses for it which have 
hitherto been impracticable on account of its extreme cost. While 
its specific gravity is only about one-third that of iron, its tensile 
strength for equal areas of section is nearly twice as great, and it 
also possesses great stiffness and resistance to corrosion. The 
Cowles Company is now manufacturing it printipally in a bronze 
formed by combination with copper, but expect soon to put the 
pure aluminum on the market at littie more than one-third of its 
former price. Among the uses to which it would be found profit- 
able to put this bronze the lecturer mentioned the manufacture 
of heavy ordnance, which can be cast at one operation, and of a 
tensile strength far exceeding the steel cannon now made, which 
require an extensive plant for their manufacture; and also that of 
armor plates, in which the lightness of the aluminum bronze 
would be a great desideratum, while they could be cast so ac- 
curately that machine-finishing could be dispensed with. 


The recent experiments of the Franklin Institute, upon in- 
candescent and arc lights, give the following averages : one pound 
of anthracite burned under a good boiler yields, in the incandes- 
cent system of lighting, about forty candles; the same weight of 
coal gives from the naked arc-light about 158 candles; ordinarily 
arc-lights are shaded so as to lose about one-half their intensity, 
so that only eighty candles per pound of coal are available ; one 
pound of bituminous coal will yield from five to six cubic feet of 
illuminating gas; this gas will, in the standard argand burner, 

ield from fourteen to seventeen candles. Liluminating gas is 

urned at once in the simplest manner, and the amount of ma- 
chinery and care required by electric lighting offSets its greater 
economy of fuel, light for light. There is little room for improve- 
ment in dynamos, but the most important economies will arise 
from more skilful use and design of the steam-engines required to 
drive the dynamos. The steam-engine, although much the senior 
of the dynamo in the list of inventions, is not nearly so well un- 
derstood. It is but very recently that the laws of condensation 
and expansion of steam in the engine actually at work have been 
grasped, and our limitations so clearly defined as to point out the 
logical way to greater economies, and prevent us from attempt- 
ing economy under impossible conditions. 

The Russians have fixed their minds, says Engineering, on a 
new enterprise, well calvulated to set on edge the teeth of English 
and Indian statesmen, This is the formation of a new oasis, as 
large as that of Merv, along the new frontier to the Oxus, which 
the Afghan delimitation commission will delineate as soon as the 
spring weather enables it to qyit its winter quarters. The scheme 
provides for cutting the bank of the Oxus, and allowing the wa- 
ter to flow afresh through some ancient channels running toward 
Merv. ‘There is no great novelty in the idea, the oasis of Khiva 
being formed entirely of country irrigated by an elaborate system 
of canals running out from the Oxus near its entrance into the 
Aral Sea. The channels already run into the desert in other 
places, and a careful series of levels, taken during the autumn, 
show, that if the bank ofthe river be cut, and the channels cleared 
of drift in one or two places, the water will run freely for sixty or 
seventy miles. The nomads can then be left to manage the rest 
of the Bron) themselves ; for the natives of Merv and Khiva are 
extremely clever in making irrigation canals, and they would 


: ye establish a network, and convert the clayey expanse now 
e 


: void of vegetation into a green oasis, as fertile as any in central 
sia. 

Mr. James Cattell publishes in Mind the result of some exper- 
iments made on the relative legibility of the letters of the Roman 
alphabet with the following results: the letter W is most distinct- 
ly seen, having been correctly distinguished in the different trials 
240 times out of a possible 270, while the E was similarly noticed 
only 63 times. Of the small letters d leads with a record of 87 
out of a possible 100, and s brings up the rear with only 28 corret 
readings. Mr. Cattell thinks that punctuation marks are vicious, 
and should be superseded by simpls spaces at the end of clauses 
and sentences corresponding to the value of the pause to be made 
in reading, which would have a natural instead of an arbitrary re- 
lation to the sense. He thinks the wear and tear of reading could 
be much reduced by dispensing with letters duplicating sounds, 
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such as ¢, g, and x, and by a formation of the other letters so as to 
secure more marked distinctions of form. In this connection he 
advocates the immediate and total abolition of the German al- 
phabet, which he remarks is even now almost obsolete in the 
printing of scientific works, 

Mr. Persifor Frazer, of this city, has been using the process of 
composite photography in the identification of handwriting with 
what he considers excellent results, Of the methods used he 
says: ‘In examining with care a composite signature as just de- 
scribed, it at once arrests the attention that the variations are not 
equally distributed over the entire body of the letter, but that 
there are regions of each letter where variation ofa particu- 
lar kind is noticeable, and other regions where there is little or 
none. The more writings of an individual are compared the more 
forcibly does this fact appear, until finally one is tempted to con- 
clude that after a handwriting is onee formed, it cannot naturally 
exhibit deviations except within a defined variation,and in certain 
limited areas adjacent to the separate letters. Moreover, the kind 
of variation is easily observed where there are a number together, 
so that the most perfect adept at forgery could hardly hope to 
simulate the microscopically minute characteristics of variations 
which are simply the visible expression of a series of infinitely 
complex relations of muscle and nerve.” 

The invention of Mr. Edison for sending and receiving mes- 

es on a moving train was successfully tested, Feb. 1, on the 
Staten Island railroad. The operator sat in the middle of the 
centre car of the train, before a desk furnished with a Morse tele- 
graphic key. He held a telephone at each ear. Under the desk 
was a battery. From this a ground wire was connected with the 
car-axle and the rail. Another wire passed through the key and 
the roof of the car, which was connected with the roofs of the other 
cars by short pieces of copper wire. Parallel with the railroad 
were the telegraph wires of the Baltimore and Ohio company. 
The induction between the metal roof and the telegraph wires was 
sufficient to allow of the reception by telephone of Morse signals. 

The recent death of Charles W. Sanborn of New Hampshire is 
the occasion for calling attention to the remarkable fact that his 
death is the first that has occurred in the Dartmouth College class 
of 1872. Sixty-nine men graduated, and for thirteen and one half 
years their number has continued unbroken by death. The 
Chandler scientific class of the same year early lost one man from 
eleven who graduated. Some other classes of this institution have 
shown remarkable instances of small death rates; that of ’73 has 
lost but four of its 71 members in thirteen years, that of ’75, one 
out of 48 in eleven years, and that of ’77 but two out of 54 in nine 
years. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
TRANSLATIONS OF FREDERICK LIST. 


Editor of THE AMERICAN : 


1D? you publish or know of any good English translation of 
Frederick List’s works on Political Economy,—especially of 
his argument on Protection? J. M. H. F. 





[There have been at least two translations into English of his 
works. The first of these, by Stephen Colwell, was published 
twenty-five years ago, or more, in this city. It was, however, a 
translation from the French, and not directly from the German. 
Another has been issued more recently by a London house,—pro- 
bably the Longmans. Inquiry of a publishing house would pro- 
bably give you the facts more definitely. ] 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


N the “Student’s History of Modern Europe,” just added to the “Stu- 
dent’s Series” by Harper & Brothers, the author, Mr. R. Lodge, has 


endeavored tosupply a clear, impartial, and at the same time concise narra- . 


tive of European history du:ing the last four centuries. One cf its most 
convenient and valuable features is a full chronological table of the more im- 
portant events. 


A new and revised edition has just been issued by Harper & Brothers of 
Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge’s interesting work on “The English Colonies in 
America.” 


Professor C. C. Abbott’s new book, “ Upland and Meadow,” published by 
Harper & Brothers, is a work of interest and merit. It is an entertaining 
and instructive chronicle of a naturalist’s rambles in a quiet neighborhood 
in New Jersey, and of the marvelous number and variety of animals and 
plants which revealed themselves there to his patient and practised eye. 

Rose G. Kingsley, a daughter of Canon Kingsley, will have an Alpine 
paper in the March Wide Awake entitled ‘Stoned by a Mountain.” 

D. Lothrop & Co. issue this month Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton's “ Social 
Studies in England.” The volume is said to present numerous facts and data 
for political economists in America. 








Hon. George Bancroft has issued in “ Harper’s Handy Series’’ his 
volume critising the legal-tender decision of the U. 8. Supreme Court, with 
the title “ A Plea for the Constitution of the United States, Wounded in the 
House of its Guardians.” ‘He believes that the Court stands upon unconsti- 
tutional ground in its ruling March 3, 1884, in the case of Julliard against 
Greenman to the effect that ‘‘ the power to make the notes of the government 
a legal tender in payment of private debts being one of the powers belong- 
ing to sovereignty in other civilized nations, and not expressly withheld 
from Congress by the Constitution, we are irresistibly impelled to the con- 
clusion that the impressing upon the treasury notes of the United States 
the quality of being a legal tender in payment of private debts is an 
appropriate means, conducive and plainly adapted to the execution of the 
undoubted powers of Congress.” 

Prof. Alexander Johnston, of Princeton, has in hand a “ History of the 
United States, from 1840 down to the close of 1885,” which Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons will issue in the course of the year. They will also publish 
a work embracing “Documents Illustrative of American History, 1606-1863,” 
edited with introductions and explanatory notes, by Howard W. Preston. 

Mr. Joel Benton’s “ Under the Apple Boughs,” well under way, isa seriés 
of prose essays. The Sultan has made a gift of £200, to Lufti Effendi, 
the Ottoman historiographer, on the occasion of the publication of the 6th 
volume of his “ History of the Ottoman Empire,” which brings the work 
nearly to a conclusion.——Mr. Fleay is writing ‘“ The True History of the 
Life and Death of William Shakespeare, Player, Poet and Playmaker.” 
——“ That Very Man,” a book which has had considerable success in Eng- 
land, but we believe has not been reprinted in this country, is announced 
as the work of Miss May Kendall, the English poetess. It was published 
anonymously. 

Thos. A. Janvier, who has spent several seasons in different parts of 
Mexico, is preparing a guidebook to that country for Messrs. Scribner. Mr. 
Janvier spent last winter in Mexico, and passed the summer and fall in the 
Catskill Mountains putting his materials together. He is now in New York 
reading the proof sheets. : 

Owing to the interest aroused by the publication of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
“ Home Letters,’ Mr. Disraeli has prepared another volume of his brother’s 
letters, written during the early years of his social and political career.—— 
Prof. J. D. Stockbridge is busily engaged upon a catalogue of the Harris col- 
lection of American poetry, devised to Brown University by Senator Antho- 
ny. The poems of the late Mortimer Collins have been collected and ed- 
ited by F. Percy Colton, a relative of the poet’s widow. Messrs. Bentley will 
publish the volume. The Shelley Society in England has made a good 
start; it got seventy members in its first month. Its first publication, “ Bi- 
ographical Articles on Shelleys by Men whogKnew Him,” is already in the 
press.—Rvbert, Brothers have in preparation the posthumous volumes of 
Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson; “ Glimpses of Three Coasts,” ‘“‘ Verses,” and a 
collection of miscellanies called ‘‘ Between Whiles.” 

The death of Sefior Vicufia Makenna, of Chili, seems to remove about the 
only literary man in all South America. His eminence as statesman and 
patriot lent importance to his work as an author, which is represented by 
some thirty or forty volumes relating to South American history. It is said 
that he was the only South American who ever earned his living as a wri- 
ter. 











The Secretary of the Century Company denies the story to which we re- 
cently referred about a “ difference ’’ between Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
and the Century magazine, and adds the information that a novel by Mrs. 
Burnett, the ccmpletion of which has long been delayed by her illness, is 
nearly ready for the pages of that monthly.——Col. T. W. Higginson is 
to have nothing to do with the volume concerning Mrs. Helen Hunt 
Jackson, other reports to the contrary notwithstanding; neither is he 
contemplating, as reported, writing a biography of Mrs. Jackson. 

Two Germans, Richard Kralik and Joseph Winter, have acted on the 
idea of following the puppet-shows exhibited at the different German fairs, 
and taking down stenographically all the pieces of their repertoire. They 
have thus been able to give very interesting specimens of popular dramatic 
art. The principal pieces of this novel collection, Genevieve de Brabant, 
Faust, and Don Juan, have already been printed. But besides the curious 
variations that these writers have met in these three works, they have col- 
lected other plays of some interest, Jean Vackler, Count Paynafil, or, Alex- 
ander de Paril ; Count Henri, or, The Two Doctors Disguised ; Gaspard le 
Fiancé, and others. These plays generally contain a large number of popu- 
lar songs, which figure already in special collections. 

The Interior Monthly, issued by the Refurmed Publishing Company at 
Drayton, Ohio, for some time past, has suspended publication.—— Manford’s 
Magazine, of Chicago, is to change hands, Mrs. H. B. Manford, editur and 
publisher, retiring. The wife of the revolutionist, Prince Krapotkine, is 
writing an historical romance. 

General Logan’s Book, ‘‘ The Great Conspiracy,” will be ready for deliv- 
ery earlyin March. Orders for 55,000 copies have been already received, 
and it is believed the sale will reach 150,000 eopies.——“‘ Natural Causes and 
Supernatural Seemings ” is the title of Dr. Henry Maudsley’s new book. 

“What’s Mine’s Mine,’ George Macdonald’s new novel, will be issued 
by D. Lothrop & Co. immediately.——Tickuor & Co. intend if possible 
to celebrate the 79th anniversary of the birth of Longfellow, February 
27th, by issuing his biography on that day.——Harper & Brothers have in 
preparation a new edition of the Index to their magazine, which will in- 
clude the last ten volumes. Mr. C. A. Durfree is the compiler, and he has 
instituted several improvements in this useful work. 

“ Burglars in Paradise” is the title of a new serial which Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps has written for The Independent.——Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will 
soon publish the seventh volume of Mr. John Burroughs's studies of outdoor 
life and literature, under the title of “ Signsand Lessons.’’——-Dr. S. P. Lam- 
bros, of Athens, is about to publish in that city an illustrated history of 
Greece from the earliest times. It is to be republished at Paris in fortnight- 
ly parts. “Hood in Scotland,” is the title of a forthcoming work by Mr. 
A. Elliot, which it is said will contain much fresh matter of interest about 
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the poet.-——Pére Didon, the well-known Dominican priest, is writing an 
elaborate reply to M. Rehan’s “ Vie de Jésus.”——-Maemillan & Co. will pub- 
lish shortly a cheap edition of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s little volume, “‘ The 
Choice of Books.” 

Rev. H. R. Haweis has ceased to write musical criticisms for Truth, but 
retains his post as musical critic of the Pall Mall Gazette——An English 
translation of George Sand’s correspondence will soon be published in Lon- 
don.—It is believed that the new English government intends to bring in 
during the present session a bill for the consolidation and amendment of 
the laws of copyright in all branches.——The English translation of the new 
volume of Prof. Mommsen’s “ History of Rome,” translated, like the former 
volumes, by Prof. W. P. Dickson, of Glasgow, will be ready this month. 


“ Domesticus ; a tale of the Imperial City,” is the queer title that has 
been given to William Allen Butler’s newnovel. It is a study of New York 
social life-——The Augsberger Postzeitung, the oldest Catholic journal of Ger- 
many, was established in 1686, and has just celebrated its bi-centenary.—— 
Mr. Donnelly’s “ Atlantis’ has bad a definite outcome. A book confessedly 
founded on “ Atlantis” is in the press of Harper & Bros. It isa novel by 
Mrs. J. Gregory Smith entitled, “ Atla, a story of the Lost Islands.”——An- 
dersen’s “‘ Fairy Tales” have been edited by J. H. Stickney, and will be 
brought out in three graded series, designed primarily for school use, by 
Ginn & Co.—Julius Chambers, author of “ On a Margin,” has a new novel 
in press bearing the title “ Lovers Four and Maidens Five;” the scene of 
the story is laid at Cresson Springs.——It is stated that Cassell’s “ French 
Dictionary ” has reached a sale of 200,000 copies. ‘ 


“Mrs. Pitman (‘Margery Deane’) is wintering at the Boston palace, the 
Hotel Vendome,” says the Literary World. ‘There she gave a reception one 
afternoon recently, at which a large and brilliant company were her guests. 
Among them might be seen Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, who flits back 
and forth between the Old England and the New; David Neal, the artist, 
just arrived from Munich; Mr. C. W. Ernst, tall, spectacled, and fresh-faced, 
the talented editor of the Boston Beacon ; Mr. Arlo Bates, Mr. Oscar Fay Adams 

- and Mr. Clinton Scollard, and others. Mrs. Pitman’s next large work, rumor 
has it, is to be a novel.” 

Prof. R. E. Thompson’s Harvard lectures on Protection, will appear im- 
mediately in a volume from the house of D. Appleton & Co. The public in- 
terest in his course at Yale has been so notable that there will probably be 
a greater demand for the book than had been anticipated. 


The more important of the publishers’ Spring announcements include 
the issuance of Mr. Henry James's “The Bostonians,” and Mr. Howells’s “In- 
dian Summer,” in book form; the publication of the long delayed “ Life 
and Letters of Henry W. Longfellow ;” Lieutenant Greely’s “Three Years of 
Arctic Service: ” the late Mary Clemmer Hudson’s “ Life and Works ;” Mrs. 
Mary Hallock Yoote’s serial novel “ John Bodewin’s Testimony ;” Mr. How- 
ells’s “ Italian’ Poets;”’ and a cheap edition of “ Mrs. Ole Bull's Memoir of 
Her Husband.” 

“The Lute Mrs. Null” is the title of Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s novel, in 
the press of Charles Scribner’s Sons. This is Mr. Stockton’s most ambitious 
work, and is the only one of his books not printed in the first instance in 
magazine shape. The Penn Club of Philadelphia has issued cards for a Re- 
ception to Mr. Stockton on the evening of February 12th. 


The Goethe archives at Weimar are becoming more and more a store- 
house for the important writings which left the poet’s hand. The autograph 
or dictated letters which passed between Goethe and Schiller will before 
long be added to the archives. They are.now in possession of Baron Carl von 
Cotta, of Stuttgart, who purchased them in 1875, but he has agreed to sell 
his treasures to the Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, the owner of the ar- 
chives, for the price originally given. There is one condition, however, at- 
tached to the transaction, and it is that Baron von Cotta shall retain the 
MSS. during his lifetime, and use them without restraint for literary pur- 
poses. 

The Athenzum is authority for the statement that at the suggestion of 
Prince Bismarck an Oriental Academy will be founded in Berlin. The 
Academy will be affiliated with the University. The various branches will be 
superintended by professors of the University, but for each of the living 
languages a native teacher is to be employed. 

Prof. Henry Sweet writes to the London Academy advocating the found- 
ing of an English School at Oxford. 


An edition at thirty-seven cents of Bayard Taylor's translation of “ Faust” 
is coming out in London. It is not stated what copyright is paid to Mr. 
Taylor’s family——The N. Y. Tribune says of “How to be Happy Though 
Married,” “ We feel sure the writer is a woman ;” upon which the Boston 
Literary World says: “the author is not a woman, but a chaplain in the Brit- 
ish service.” 

It is the general opinion that W.S. Gilbert’s uncivil letter to the Har- 
pers, acknowledging the receipt of a check for £10, tendered him upon 
the publication of a cheap edition of his opera librettos, will not tend to 
the amiable settlement of the International Copyright questions.—— The 
Monthly Index is the latest outcome of the “Q. P. Index” scheme. The 
number for January has appeared.—— Edmund Pendleton, who has writ- 
ten a novel, “A Conventional Bohemian,” published by the Appletons, is a 
brother of Hon. George H. Pendleton.——The memorial volume to George 
Fuller, the painter, is soon to be issued in Boston. It will contain a“ Life” 
written by Mr. Howells, an estimate of the painter’s genius, by F. D. Mil- 
let, a sonnet by Whittier, reminiscences, by Stillman, Quincy, Ward and 
others, a list of Fuller’s pictures and of their owners, and illustrations en- 
graved from the artist's representative works. 


The Publication Agency of the Johns Hopkins University are about to 
issue, under the editorial supervision of Prof. Isaac H. Hall, a reproduction 
in phototype of seventeen pages selected from a Syrian MS., containing the 
Epistles known as “ Antilegomena.” These embrace the commonly rejected 
Epistles 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude, of which but one other MS. has 
ever been published before. Each page will have a separate leaf. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


By Edmund Pendleton. Pp. 
(Philadelphia: Porter & 


A CONVENTIONAL BoHEMIAN. A Novel. 
372. $—— New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Coates. ) 

For MArmir’s SAKE. A Novel. By Grant Allen. Pp. 232. $0.25. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 


TuHE Lire AND GENIUS OF GOETHE. Lectures at the Concord School of 
Philosophy. Edited by F. B.Sanborn. Pp. 454. $——. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Co. 


Criass INTERESTS: THEIR RELATION TO EacH OTHER AND TO GOVERN- 
MENT. A Study of Wrongs and Remedies—To Ascertain what the People 
Should do for Themselves. By the Author of “Conflict in Nature and 
Life,” etc. Pp. 172. New York: D. Appleton & Co. (Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates.) 


Discussions ON CLIMATE AND CosmMoLoGy. By James Croll, LL.D., F.R.S. 
12mo. Pp. 327. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


WitTHout BLEMISH: To-DAY’s PROBLEM. By Mrs. J. H. Walworth. 12mo. 
Pp. 380. New York: Cassell & Co. 








DRIFT. 


—But so much of this post-bellum disputation is going on nowadays that 
it is dangerous to deal with anything but the bare facts of history. Apart 
from the works of real merit, such as those of Grant, Sherman, and one or 
two others, nothing has been published touching military matters pertinent 
to the actual conduct of the war of the slightest aid to the level-headed his- 
torian, or of any consequence to the man of the future. At least forty- 
nine fiftieths of the wonderful tales published about the course of this or 
that body of troops on certain occasions constitute good examples of the 
lucus a non lucendo. They reveal nothing that is verifiable not already 
known, and in many instances they may be dismissed in the curt language 
of the critic: “What is new is not good, and what is good is not new.” 
Yet these stories may serve a purpose, and nobody cares enough about the 
matters related to break silence in their condemnation. The various dis- 
putes now in progress are in almost every instance in the subjunctive form. 
For example: “If General Roe had been elected instead of General Doe to 
lead a hostile movement, then General Roe would have been exalted to the 
highest altitude, and General Doe would never have been heard from.” 
Again: “ Had General Shooter been sustained by the authorities as was 
General Lunger, why, the latter would have died in obscurity, and the 
former would now be the idol of the populace.” The corollary is, “If the 
sky falls we shall catch no end of larks.” Can amore stupid mode of dis- 
cussion be invented ?—Philadelphia North American. 

—Eight pupils of one of the New York grammar schools, all of whom 
are under fourteen years of age, were among the exhibitors at the American 
Institute Fair. Although manual training is not included in the ordinary 
grammar school roster, it has been the practice of the principal of their 
school, Mr. McNary, to form a voluntary class in elementary shop work 
and so successful has this effort been, shat the models made by these youth- 
ful mechanics were judged worthy of a place in the machinery department. 
They comprise a pump, a dumbwaiter, a guillotine, a brick and mortar ele- 
vator, a screw press, a foundry crane, a derrick, two pile drivers, a vapor fur- 
nace, a blower, and an inclined railway. They were built to illustrate the 
applications of the six mechanical powers, and are very creditable to the 
intelligence of the scholars. The advantages of manual training are becom- 
ing more apparent every day. With the abolition of the apprentice system 
it is indeed almost a necessary branch of education if the mechanic arts 
are to be brought to any degree of excellence. Many a man who is but an 
indifferent clerk or salesman would, if his ingenuity were turned in the 
right direction, make an excellent artisan. The reopening of these old 
avenues of occupation isa very desirable revival, and one which may be 
expected to produce practical benefits.—Scientific American. 

The case of the Czar of all the Russias can be presented in a nutshell. 
The mental capacity of Czar Alexander is piteously inconsistent with his 
lofty position; and were he to tread in any of the ordinary paths in life he 
would never be noticed, unless it be for his stalwart form and strong frame. 
He lacks even the beauty of all the masculine members of the family of 
Romanoffs, though his presence is not devoid of a certain majestic dignity. 
He has the sense of his lofty position, and takes it for granted without 
allowing himself to be harassed by the thought of any responsibilities per- 
taining to it; on public appearances he is every inch a sovereign, but this 
comes to him naturally, by force of habit as it were. In his private life he 
does not care to restrain his natural, go-as-you-please tendencies. Being 
the second son, he was not brought up to fill the place which has fallen to 
his lot on the demise of his elder brother, and even his education has been 
greatly neglected. He has been often snubbed by courtiers in his early, 
ungainly youth, and that fact has developed a violent temper in him, but 
that temper shows itself only in occasional stormy outbursts, during which 
he treates his courtiers and ministers as so many flunkeys; insuch moments 
of passionate anger Alexander III. knows no restraint, and is ready to sac- 
rifice country traditions, and interests of state in order to satisfy his momen- 
tary longings for an outburst.— New York Times. 


—In connection with the change just announced in the British cab- 
inet, it is of interest to know the salaries paid to the various officials. 
Mr. Gladstone, as first lord of the treasury, receives $25,000 a year, and the 
following named sums per annum are paid to the officers mentioned : Home 
secretary, $25,000 spremdent of the board of trade, $10,000: lord high chan- 
cellor, $50,000; lord president of the council, $10,000; secretary for war, 
$25,000 ; president of the local government board, $10,000; foreign secretary, 
$25,000; secretary for India, $22,000; secretary for colonies, $25,000; first lord 
of the admiralty, $25,000; chief secretary for Ireland, $22,125; lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, $100,000. 
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—The Bell company is desperate and very active. It is trying by every 
possible means to becloud the questions at issue between it and the govern- 
ment, and between it and its rivals, for it knows its position is a weak one. 
But the methods and agencies by which it is seeking to mislead public opin- 
ion are now pretty well known, and there is not much danger that it will 
succeed. The public have suffered too much by the outrageous extortions 
of this monopoly to have any symathy for it or much faith in the assertions 
of its organs.—New York Times. 

—There has just been issued a report by a Royal Commission which was 
appointed by the Italian government upwards of two years ago to inquire in- 
to the conditions of national shipbuilding-yards and mechanical workshops, 
and to select those makers whom the department of the Royal Navy could 
safely entrust with the construction of ships, engines and other naval ma- 
chinery. The commissioners state that the mechanical industries referred 
to have, in the past few years, undergonea great developmont, especially at 
Turin, Milan, Genoa, and Naples. Ability of their working men, and the 
adoption of recent improved machinery and the economical division of the 
work are said to be the points which recommend not a few of the Italian 
workshops. They declare that the Royal Navy can with perfect safety in- 
vite the national manufacturers to supply all the machine-tools which the 
department annually requires, excepta few patented appliances. With equal 
safety the department can contract with Italian workshops for the construc- 
tion of fixed and portable steam-engines, steering-apparatus, cranes and 
othersecondary machinery. The commissioners came to the general conclu- 
sion that the Navy Department should at present entrust Italian makers and 
manufacturers with the construction of ships, with the supply of machinery 
of every kind and description, save specially-patented appliances, large orig- 
inal marine-engines, and steel angle-bars and plates. They urge on the 
government to make themselves independent of foreign contractors even for 
these articles, but they make no allusion to the vital point of the relative 

cost. 

—The Hindoos are again complaining about the poor quality of idols fur- 
nished them by the Birmingham manufacturers. Itseems that these manu- 
facturers have been producing such ugly styles of idols, that even the most 





religious Hindoo can’t worship them with any fervor. Moreover, they are 
made out of cross-grained, knotty wood, and are painted with cheap miner- 
al paint, which in hot weather comes off when the devotees kiss them. The 
Hindoo is very patient, but it does rile him when the paint of a high-priced 
god sticks to his lips.—Chicago Evening Journal. 

—We learn from a consular report dealing with Sicily in the year 1884, 
that coral fishing was completely forbidden on the Sicilian coast on account 
of the outbreak of cholera, in September of last year. The cause of the pro- 
hibition was the impossibility of preventing the boats engaged in it from 
breaking through the quarantine. The great rendezvous are the coral banks 
at Sciacca on the east coast, where fully 100 boats, with crews amounting to 
1,000 men, are usually engaged during summer. It is estimated that about 
136,000 pounds of coral are annually obtained in the Sicilian waters, of the 
value of about £240,000. The best coral is said to be found off Sciacea; the 
coral reef in the Straits of Messina, which had formerly a high reputation 
is said to be exhausted. The majority of the boats engaged in the fishing 
come from the neighborhood of Naples, especially from Torre del Greco, 
where there is a considerable industry in working up the coral. It isa sing- 
ular fact that there is no industry of the kind on the Sicilian east coast 
where the coral is found insuch abandance.—London Times. 

—The census of Nebraska, just completed, shows an increase of 298,243 
in population in five years. The value of live stock is $83,000,000, against 
$33,000,000 in 1880, and the acreage under cultivation has doubled. The 
value of farms has been increased from $105,000,000 to $285,000,000, and 
manufactured products are valued at $13,000,000, against $12,000,000 at last 
report. 

—The Executive Council of the American Exhibition Company have 
announced that the time for the opening of the exhibition has been post- 
poned a year, and that May, 1887, has been chosen as a more favorable time. 
This change has been made because the Colonial and Indian Exhibition will 
be held next spring in London, and it is naturally thought that the simul- 
taneous occurrence of the two exhibitions would interfere with the success 
of the American enterprise. Minister Phelps, Consul-General Waller, and 
other prominent Americans have advised the postponement. 
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LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
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Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
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‘* This sterling ine is one of the most valuable in 
the English language.” —CHICAGO CHRONICLE. 
esse pea ht Sige ae Sond 
power schools, g , a 
households of America, as well as in foreign lands.” — 
DETROIT COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 





The Magazine of Ameri- 
can History, 


In its current (February) number, discusses many 
topics of fresh and living interest. Not least amon 
these will be found the elegantly illustrated an 
timely article of 

FREDERIC G. MATHER on “The City of Albany: 
Two Hundred Years of Progress.” In July of the pres- 
ent year the bi-centennial of the picturesque old State 
capital will be celebrated, thus it is none too early to 
familiarize ourselves with its varied and significant 
history. Albany has always occupied an important 
pang not only in relation to the development of 

New York but of the whole country, as will be learned 
Sony Mr. Mather’s instructive presentation of the sub- 
ect. 

GENERAL JOHN WATTS DE PEYSTER contributes a 
brilliant paper on ‘ Anthony Wayne"’ to the series of 
Promi Men of the Revolutionary Period. He draws 
suggestive and pertinent comparisons between the 
men and the battles of the Revolution and our late 
Civil War, and illustrates in clear, forcible diction, 
how the armies in these two great American conflicts 
followed the same or similar lines of movement. This 
chapter is one of surpassing interest to all military 
men as well as to historical scholars. 

Dr. PROSPER BENDER treats of the pcre ebm 
of Canada,” touching upon the political difficulties of 
our neighbors with a master pen, and giving expres- 
sion to the idea, which is gaining strength and conse- 
quence, of wholesale political change in the Dominion 
—in other words, annexation to the United States. 
This admirably written and important paper will 
command the thoughtful and serious attention of 
every intelligent American reader. 

Mr. A. W. CLASON adds another article to his 
scholarly analysis of the Constitution, entitled ‘‘ The 

harleston Convention 1788,” and it is one of the 
most readable and valuable in his whole series of 
studies on the history of the great document, so far as 
published. 

J. McDONALD OXLEY, LL.B., B.A., of Ottawa, 
writes charmingly of the ‘‘ Historie Aspects of Sable 
Island,” a theme of unique and thrilling interest, and 
one which has never before been so agreeably handled. 
The shape and situation of this famous Island, and 
whatever concerns its remote and romantic history, 
is here painted in imperishable colors. 

Mr. A. A. HAYEs contributes a stirring chapter to 
the Crvi. War Stupres, entitled “ The New-Mexican 
Campaign of 1862,”’ which abounds in fresh and curious 
historic material, showing how the Confederate lead- 
ers sought the capture of California not far from the 
time that Forts Henry and Donelson fell. 

MaJ. WILLIAM HOWARD MILLs, U.S.A., gives a spir- 
ited account of the reorganization of ‘‘ The Army of the 
Potomac under Hooker.”” Major Mills has taken much 
potas to verify all his statements, and his work will 

of permanent value. President Lincoln’s letter, 
which he gives in full in this article, is a priceless 
treasure. 

GENERAL WM. FARRAR (‘‘ BALDY ”’) SMITH writes a 
noteworthy letter to the itor, under the title of 
‘* Burnside Relieved,’’ furnishing some highly interest- 
ing data in connection with Major Mills’ article in the 
January number, and the correspondence between 
himself and General Burnside in relation to certain 
events under critical discussion. 

This periodical goes into the schools, colleges, 
libraries and households of our country, and has be- 
come an educating power. 

Its readers have multiplied until it now has the 
aap wosg circulation of any magazine of its character 
in the world. 

The quality of its subscribtion list is exceptional— 
an array of well-known names nereae the wealth 
scholarship, taste, and refinement of the United States 
with notable additions from Canada, England, France 
Australia and South America. 


* The Civil War Studies, 

Presented to the readers of the MAGAZINE OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY, beginn with the July issue 
1885, are universally pronoun the most valuable 
and satisfactory of any now in process of publication. 
Fresh and hitherto unpublished material is continu- 
~ ——s floods of light upon many movements 
and events hitherto unexplained. This periodical 
holds the key to a mass of bgp pane nen buried ma- 
terial, bearing upon the truth of modern history. 

This magazine gives both sides of the story, Feder- 
al and Confederate. Its writers are distinguished par- 
ticipants in each of the opposing armies. 








*,* Sold by newsdealers everywhere. Terms $5 a year 
in advance, or 50 cents a number. 





PUBLISHED AT 30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 
New York City. 
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Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
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STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
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Trust Department. 
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